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CROP 


•Average-  : Indicated:  ^^3^,^^^ 

•1942-51'  ■'•^^'^  •,^^**,''  1942-51  •  ■^'^ 
.:  :  ^.953  1/  : 


52 


_  _  _Indicaied  

Atig,  1,  :  Sept,  1, 
1953_  _:_  1953  1/  _ 


Corn,  all,,,,,TDU,  [ 
Wheat,  all.,..,  " 
Winter,....,.  " 

All, spring. ,.  ■ 
Durum,. i..,,. 

Other  spring 

Oats.,  

Barley.  

Rye  , . : 

Flaxseed,,.... 
Rice..  100  113, "bag 
Sorghura  grain. 'bu. 

Cotton  ."bale 

Hay,  all.,,. .ton 

Hay,  v;ild   "' 

Hay,  alfalfa..-  " 
Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  3/.,, 
Hay,  lespedeza 
Beans,  dry  editle 
100  lb,  tag 
Peas,^  dry  field" 
Soybeans 

for  heans, .  ."bu. 
Peanuts  4/. .  .l"b. 
Potatoes . . , ,  ."bu. 
Sxifeetpctatoes,  " 

TolDacco  Ih. 

Siigarcane  for 

sugar&seed, ton 
S,ugar  "beets, , ,  " 
Brooincorn,,. ..  " 

Hops  ITa, 

Pasture. , , . epct. 


35.2  j 
17.11 
17,6  i 
15.8  i 
14,8 
16.0 
33,5 
25.1 
12.2 
9.3 
2/2 f 127 j 
18. 4i 
2/271,4  I 
1.371 
.88  i 
2.21 

1.40 
1.07 

^/l9  007i 
2/1,264 

19.7 
714 
191,2 
■  93.6 
1,158 

19o9 
13.4 

2/  298 
1,327 

5/  78 


40o6j 
18  o  3j 
20.9' 

■  ll.B- 

■  ■  9^9; 
12.  oi 

32.8.' 
27.5 
11. 5i 

9,4' 
^/2,4682/ 

16, 4r 

2/282. 7I2/ 
1.401 
.75i 
2.23|  , 

■1.'46 

.91 

j 

2/1,31912/ 
2./l,237i/ 


39  ^9|. 
17o4 
19,1 
13.8! 

■•7;2i 

14c  5i 
30»6f 
23,0 
12«7 
8o9 

2}  336 
17.6 

306.6 
1,39 
.86 


38  036,380|3j306j735 


1,421 
*82| 


20,7 

923 
248.6 
86»6 
1,272 


l,227i 
ly323j 

I 

19, 5| 
931  2 
253,71 

97c  61 
l,229i  1 


22,2 

15,3 
2/    233  [2/ 

ls600i 
5./  70|5/ 


21. 

15. 
232( 
1,527, 
.  631 


1,088,548: 
79  7,237 1 
291,311! 

37,360 
253,952 
1,324,5141 
■  295,299] 
25,837 
'■  38,312} 
35,120 
137,263 
12,215 
102,296 
.12,627 
' 35,252 

31 , 024 
7,110 

17,876 

5,993 

219,596 
062,522 
411,007 
54,331 
,948,844 

6,281 
10,027 

40 

51,075 


1,291 
1,052 

238 
21 

217 
1,2G3 
'  227 
15 
31 
48 
83 
15 

104 
10 
42 


o447 

,801 

,645 

,363  i 

,283  ' 

,280 

,008 

,910 

,002 

,660 

,  316 

,  136 

,  424 

,935 

,433 


31,755 
5,147 

16,777 
2,610 

291,682 
1,354,010 

347,504 
28,292 
2,254,855 

7,599 
■  10,159 
29 

61,263 


.rs'"  ill—  — 

3,330,418 
1,202,829 
878,331 
324,498 
19 ,851 
304,647 
1,231,197 
243,869 
17,452 
•  42,204 
50,102 
110,027 
14,605 
105,284 
12,574 
43,135 

29,671 
5,804 

17,264 
;  •  3,343 

295,018 
1,376,985 

382,835 
33,721 
2,085,845 

7,223 
11,211 
30 
43,275 


3j216,007 
1,169,307 
878,331 
290,976 
14,314 
-  276,662 
l,205i500 
236,999 
17,452 
3^,011 
50,417 
120,215 
15,159 
104,440 
12,477 
42,471 

30,299 
5,040 

■■  17,291 
3,347 

279  ,  725 
1,411,720 

380,926 
34,301 
2^034,697 

7,525 
11,381 

30 

43,365 


J^/Estimates  for  v/inter  wheat  and  rye  are  not  "based  on  current  indications,  "but  are 
carried  forward  from  the  August  re}X)rt,    2/Pounds,    ^Sxcliides  s'./eetclover  and 
lespedeza  hay,    j^/Picked  and  threshed,    ^/Condition  Se-ntem"ber  1. 


Helease: 

September  10,  1953 
3:00  P.M.  (i.D,T.) 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  SEPTEtlBER  1,  1953 
(Continued) 


CROP 


Average 
J  1942-51 

•  1 

:         1952  : 

Indico/ued 
August  1,   :     Sept  1, 

1953  : 

1953  1/ 

Z.I  109,224 

92,489 

100,416 

99^611 

tl 

2/  67,012 

2,1  62,560 

64,009 

63 , 429 

II 

2/  30,396 

30,947 

30,479 

30,374 

2/  2,874 

3,173 

2/  218 

2^774 

2,773 

II 

2/  198 

230 

230 

II 

2/  226 

2/  177 

209 

214 

'.bbl. 

2/  788 

790 

1:075 

.J.  l^i  . 

  126,518  _ 

  147,946  _ 

_  178,354  _ 

185,132 

Appleg,  Com'l  crop,. 

Peaches  

Pears  

Grapes  

Cherries  (12  States) 
Apricots  (  3  States) 
Ctanfterries  (5  States) 
Pecans  , . . , . 


Condition  September  1 


■  CITRUS  MUITS  3/: 

Oranges  and  Tangerines .pete 

■Grapefruit,,.....,   " 

Iiemons   " 


MONTHLY  MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MONTH 


Average 
1942-51 


mLK 
1952 


1953 


:  Average 
1942-51 


EGGS. 
1952 


1953 


Million  -pounds 

11,660 

11,017 

11,508 

4,444 

10,593 

10,238 

10,494 

3,887 

Jano-Augj,  Incl,,, 

83,410 

81,047 

85,154 

41,555 

Millions 
 r 


4,431 
4f,125 


4,642 
4,34g 


43 , 047 


L 


43 , 072 


'    l./Estimates  for  cherries  are  not  based  on  current  indications,  bxit.are  carried 
forward  from  the  August  report, 

2,/lncludes  some  quantities  not  harvested, 

.  2./Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion  of 
harvest  the  following  year. 


Re  3.  ease: 

September  10,  lesis 
3:00  P.,.M.  (E.P.T.) 


CROP  PRODUCT  lOlt?,  SEPTEMBEI^  Ij 
(Confilnued) 


1903 


Icm'lGl  Tin  thousands  ) 

5  ^rve^ted  ^  i 

1        For  : 

CROP- 

I    Average  : 

'  1952 

harvest,  : 

-  perceno 

L  -1S42«&1 

1953  i 

Corn»  all«  •  •  •  . 

.  .  ♦  .  .  .  • 

86,447 

81,359  . 

80,694 

99.2 

Wheat »  all  .... 

•  ••'•••* 

63,910 

70,585 

67,225 

95,2 

Winter 

»»»•*»• 

45,249 

,  50,348 

46,105 

91,6 

All  spring  •  «  . 

•  •*•*,• 

18,661 

20,237 

21,120 

104,4 

'■■  ••              •  .  .  •  . 

)•••*'•• 

2,579  . 

2,153 

1,999 

92.8 

other  spring  • 

>••••»» 

16,082 

18,084  ■ 

19,121 

105.7 

39,503 

38,643 

39,433 

102,0 

Barley  ,  .  .  ♦  .  • 

11,831 

8,264 

3,455 

102,3 

■"•ye »  r  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •»•••, 

2,108 

1,385 

99,3 

i*la'xseed .»  •  •      ,  , 

»  •      •  •'  •  f 

4,107 

3,309 

4,401 

133,0 

Rice  »■  >  t  f  '♦     •; '.« 

>  •  *- '  •  • '  •  • 

1,64^ 

1,972 

2,158 

109,4 

Sdrghiam  gjJain..;  .  .  •, 

»«*''••,, 

"  -  7,347 

.  ,  .  .  5,089. 

6,848 

134,6 

Cotton  •.**•• 

■21,482 

25,664' 

23,737 

•  52,5 

Hay»  all  *•••.. 

•  <»••*, 

74,666 

74,664 

74,967 

ioo«4 

Hay,  v/ild,     .»  ,  .  . 

14,380. 

14,621 

14,440 

98«8 

Hay 8  alfalfa  «  ♦ .*  , 

>   •   •   •   »  a  • 

15,925 

19,024 

20,019 

105,2 

Hay»  clover  and  timothy  Xf  *  *  • 

.  22,087 

'■21,683 

21,276 

'98,1 

Hay,  lespedeza  , 

6,629 

5,661 

6,125 

108,2 

Beans,  dry  edible,  , 

)   ■  .  •   *   »   •  t 

\1,791.  , 

f  1,272 

1,409 

110,3 

Peas,  dry  field,  .  , 

>•«»»•• 

471 

211 

253 

'  119,9 

Soybeans  for  beans  , 

>,***•, 

11,114 

14,075 

14,335 

101,8 

Peanuts  ^/  ;  ,  •  , 

1  •   •'  •   •   •  • 

2,951 

. 1,459 

1,516 

103.9 

Potatoes 

2,265 

1,398 

1,502 

107,4 

Sweetpotatoes,  •  , 

583 

326 

,  352 

107,9 

Tobacco,  #      ,  ,i ..  , 

.  1,677 

1,773 

1,656 

93o4 

Sugar ca/ne  for  sugar 

and  seed  «  , 

316 

343 

347 

101,3 

Sugar  beets,  ,  ,  , 

>    •    f    •    •    0  e 

745 

i365 

727 

109  ..3 

Broomcorn,  •  ,  ,  •  . 

>«•*••• 

265 

249 

258  ' 

103*8 

Hops  «*,,•«,.. 

•      ♦      •      •      9  • 

.  .  ,  ,  38. 

38 

28 

74,2 

J/Picked  and  thre^hctd, 
APPROVED: 


lespedeza  hay. 
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GEMBRAL  CROP  REPORT,  AS  OP  SEPTEl^ER  X,  X953 

A  slight  decrease  in  the  volume  of  prospective  all«»crop  production  resulted  . 
from  August  growing  conditions,  which  varied  hy  areas  from  adverse  to  favorable, 
Praspects  improved,  significantly  for  cptton,  sorghum  and  peanuts,  declined  for 
corn,  soylDeans  and  epring.  grains  and  changed  little  for  a  large  numter  of  crops. 
As  a, result,  the  index  of  all-crop  production  dropped  nearly  2  points  "below  that 
of  August  1,  and  waa  alsa  2  points  less  than  in  1952:,  to- make  it  the  third-largest 
of  record,    V/hile'' favorahle  for  harvesting  small  grains  and  hay,  the  heat  and  .lack, 
ef  moisture  haked'  soils,  which' delayed  plowing  ard  preparation^  of  fields,  except 
in  the  v/estern  Gr'eat  Plains,    -Pastures  were  pooror*  ohan  usur.  i.  -in  most  areas ^  The 
decline  in  crop  pTnspects  appears  to  have  "been  checked-  hov/o^er,  "by  cooler  weather 
and'  general  rains'  in  early  Septeffi"ber»  -  •      .  •   .  . 

The  corn  cro^  was  mostly  advanced  in  development;  s-tillp  'po-tential  yields  were 
lov/ered  "by  lack  o'f  moisture  as  the  ears  and  kernels  were-  f  xili-ng.    Production  ia 
now  indicated  at  3,216  millioit  "bushels,  114  million  less  th3?n  >on  August  1..  Most 
of  'the  reduction  occurred  in  the  main  Corn  Belt,  whe-re  changes  in  yield  .ranged 
from  improvement  iQ  the  northwestern  portion  to  declines  of  5  to  6  "bushels  each  in 
the'  severely  affected  States  of  Misso\iri,  Ne'braska,  -and  Kansas,     •■  • 

Spring  wheat  was  severely  damaged  by  stem  rust  and  hot,  dry  weather  at  filling 
tittle,  resulting  in  lower  yields^  particularly  for  durum  and  lats^-planted  other 
spiking  v/heat  in  the  Minnesota-Dakotas  area,<    The  current  estimate  of  291  million 
"budlhels  of  spring  wheat  plus  the  earlier  estimate  of  878  million  bushels  of  winter 
wheat,  gives  an  all  wheat  total  of  1,169  million  bushels,  nearly  34  million  less 
thaln  on  August  1, 

»  t  ■  ■ 

Improvement  in  yield  prespects  during  August  raised  production -estimates  in 
vafying  degrees  for  rice,  sorghum  grain,  cotton^  dry  beans,  dry  peas,  peanuts, 
sweetpotatoes,  sugarcane,  sugar  beets,  hops,  apricots .and  pecans.    On, the  other 
hand,  declines  are  shown  for  corn,  durum  and  other  spring .wheat,  cats,  barley, 
flaxseed,  soybeans,  all  hay,  potatoes,  tobacco,  broomcorn,  apples,  peaches,  pears 
and  grapes,  ....... 

.  •      •      •   .  i.  » 

V/hile  many  of  these  changes  in  outturns  of  crops  from  August- 1,  are  relatively 
small,-  the  declines  more  than  offset  the  increases.    Consequently,  the  index  of 
all-crop  production  dropped  to  130  percent  of  the  1923-'32  base.    This  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  132  peri^ent  in  1952  and  the  record  135.5  percent  in  1948,    Only  rice, 
cranberries  and  pecans  contribute  record  outturns  to  the  total.    Despite  the 
declines,  expected  outturns  of  corn  and  soybeans  are  among  the  larger  crops  of 
these  commoditieB,    larger  than  average  crops  of  winter  wheat,  flaxseed,  cotton, 
hayp  tobacco,  sugarcanie,  sugar  beets  and  cherries  are  expected.    Estimates  for 
spr-ing  wheat, dry  beans,  pears,  grapes  and  apricots  are  nearly  up  to  average;  others 
belov/  average'  include  oats,  barley,  rye,  sorghum  grain,  dry  peas,  peanuts,  potatoeSf 
sweetpotatoes,  broomcorn,  hops,  apples  and  peaches. 

Peed  cro'p  plrospects  in  various  parts  of  the  country  tended  to  reflect  the 
effects  of  the  sea8on~long  drought  in  central  and  southwestern  areas,  more  recent 
dreught  in  the  "Virginia-Garolinas  area,  but  mostly  satisfactory  prospects  else- 
where.   These  prospects,  as  indicated  by  crop  reporters  and  shown  on  the  map  on  page 
5,  cover  not  only  grains,  hay,  silage,  fodder  and  pasture,  but  also  many  other  crop 
residues  and  feeding  materials  not  separately  estimated.    By  September  1,  relief  bad 
come  to  most  of  the  Southwestern  drought  area,  except  most  of  West  Texas.  Drought 

•>  4  « 


FEED  CROP  PROSPECTS 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Sept.  I,  1953 


PERCENT 
Of  NORMAL 

80  and  over  t  y.:\  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  ^3  Very  poor 
35  to  50  fSS  Severe  drought 
Under  35  ■■  Extreme  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


0.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  49337    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

Sept.  I,  1952 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  t-:-:  :)  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65         Very  poor 
35  to  50  BS  Severe  drought 
Under  35  ■§  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERT  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  48824    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  AteRicuLTURAU  ECONOfviics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  BOARD                September .10.^^^^^ 

September  1.  1953  3j00.  P,M.^  ..(Ej,D.T^). 

----        -         »-    ^  ....iiiiiiiiiiititiiiiiitiiMiiiiaiiiiiiiii 
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pereisted,  however,  in  most  of  Missouri,  northern  Arkansas  and  eastern  Kansas, 
During  August,  the  dry  area  expanded  from  this  center,  ^particularly  into  western 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  .   ,  * 

Peed  grain  production  of  over  118  million  tons  is .how  in  prospect.  Although 
the  tonnage  is  less  than  in  5  of  the  last  7  years,  it  is  larger  than  that  usually 
consumed  in  a  season,  and  with  the  large  carryovers  will'provide  an  ample  supply  for 
livestock  to  be  fed.    The  com  crop  of  over  3»2,  billion  bushels  is  the  fifth-largest 
in  history,  and  while  exceeded  by  a  large  margin  in  1948,  it  is  nearly  as  large  as 
in  1946  and  1949,  and  only  3  percent  less  than  in  1952,    The  1,206  million  bushels 
of  oats,  237  million  bushels  of  barley  and  120  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain  are 
below  average  by  9,  20  and  12  percent,  respectively.    The  hay  crop  will  be  nearly  a 
million  tons  smaller  than  indicated  on  August  1,  but  the  104^-  million  tons  is  among 
•the, larger  hay. crops.    It  contains  a  near-record  proportion  of  alfalfa  and  is  mostly 
of  good  quality.    The  drought  areas  will  be  short  in  supply  again.    Feeding  of  hay 
and  roughages  ha.s  started  there  and  in  other  areas  where  pastures  did  not  fiornish 
enough  grazing  and  the  demand  upon  available  supplies  will  be  heavy^    In  dry  areas, 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  corn  and  sorghums  will  be  diverted  to  silage  and 
forage.    Pastures  are  furnishing  poor  grazing  rather  generally.    The  condition  of 
63  percent  is,  with  the  exception  of  jmost  years  in  the  1930-36  drought  period, 
lowest  of  record  for  September  1,    Pastures  were  fair  to  good  ift  the  northernmost 
States  from  ^^ichigan  to  Montana  and  in  most  of  the  West,  and  poorest  in  the  drought 
areas— one  centering  in  Missouri,  the  other  the  Virginia-Carolina  area.  Western 
.ranges  improved  slightly  d\aring  Auguat  with  cool  weather  and  good  rains,  but  are 
still  only  pooi"  to  fair  in  large  sections  and  very  poor  in  dr'ought , areas , 

A  relatively  large  tonnage  of  food  grains  is  assured  by  the  larger  than  . 
average  1,169  million  bushels-  of  wheat  now  nearly  all  harvested  and  the  record  rice 
crop  of  50.4  million  bags  (100  pounds  equivalent).    Eye  and  buckwheat  will  be  rela-' 
tively  small  contribtltors  to  the  total,  as  in  other  recent' years.    The  to.tal  for  the 
8  gTains-^-4  feed  and  4  food  grains-^is  over  156^  million  tons,  almost  6  million  tons 
less  than  in  1952,  but  otherwise  exceeded  only  in  1946  and  1948, 

The  oilseed  tonna.ge  will  be  virtually  the  same  as  in  1952  and  a  fifth  above 
average.    Soybean  prospects  declined  in  August  to  280  million  bushels,  12  n^illion 
less  than  in  1952.    The  flaxseed  crop  of  39  mjlllion  bushels  also  is  smaller  than 
forecast  a  month  ago,  as  harvesting  reveals  yields  lowered  by  August,  weather,,  But 
the  probable  outturn  of  cottonseed  is  larger  than  last  year  and  25  percent  above 
average.    The  peanut  Crop  also  will  be  larger  thian  in  1952,  but  only  about  two- 
thirds  average. 

Production  prospects  for  potatoes  \vhich  declined  in  the  Minnesota-North  Dakota 
area,  but  changed  little  elsewhere,  dropped  slightly  to  381  million  bushels, 
Sweetpotatoes  improved  slightly  to  a  prospective  34,3  million  bushels,  but  less 
than  two-thirds  average.    Tobacco  yields  declined,  particularly  in  the  Virginia 
and  Korth  Carolina  area,  but  the  2,035  million  pounds  now  in  prospect  is  above 
average.    Estimates  for' several  commodities  are  changed  little  from  August  1  fore- 
casts;   dry  beems— 17,3  million  bags,  dry  peas-*^,3  million  bags,  broomcorn-- 
30,000  tons,  sugarcane--?, 5  million  tons,  sugar  beets-^-11.4  million  tons,  and  hops— 
43„4  million  pounds. 


Deciduous  fruit  prospects  declined  only  slightly  during  August  with  smaller 
outt\u*ns  of  apples  and  peaches,  little  change  in  pears'and  grapes,  but  yslightly 
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more  apricots  indicated.    Compared  with  a  year  ago,  the  smaller  production  of  grapes 
and  pears  was  practically  offset  hy  larger  crops  of  apples,  plums,  prunes  and  apri- 
cots.   The  dry  v.-eather  in  August  in  the  eastern  itates  retsrded  the  development  of 
late  fruitsp    In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  fruit  in  general  is  atoo-t  a  week  later  than 
usual  in  develoj)mentc,    Production,  of  tree  nuts  is  expected  to  "be  18  percent  above 
average,  but  not  much  different  than  a  year  ago,  as  a  reoord  pecan  crop  aiid  a  large 
almond  production  offset  smaller  outturns  of  walnuts  and  filberts.    Citrus  prospects 
for  the  195'^-"5^  crop  are  excellent  in  Flbrida,  good  in  California,  fair  in  Arizona, 
but  poor  in  Texas,       .  '   '  .  .  ' 

More  summer  commercial  vegetables  and'  melons  than  expected  on  Au^St  1,  and  7 
percent  more  than  in. 1952,  are  now* in  prospects    The  increase  over  August  is  largely 
duje  to  marked  improvement  in  late  summer  onions,  v/hich  more  than  offset  reductions 
in  most  of  the  other  crops,  .Production  of  fall  vegetable^  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
smaller,  than  in  1952,  ' '  Ifhile  production  of  cabbage,  cauliflpwer,  and  green  peas  will 
be  heavier,  there  will  be  significant  reductions  in  fall  carrots,  cucumbers,  lettuce  y 
and ' tomatoes,    The'tptal  of  all' vegetables  and  melons  for  fresh  market  in  1953  is 
expected  to  exceed,  that  of  1952  by  about  5  percent  ,  on  the"  basis  of  estimates  to 
date  covering  about  95.,pei'cent  of  the  annual  tonnage,  '  . 

.  E.sti;jiates  of  9  vegetables  for  commercial  p£0C£ssing,  y,'hich  usually,  account  for 
more  than.9Q  percent  of  the  total,  indicate,  a  prospective,  tonnage  about  9  percent 
less  than  in  l952,  but  ?  percent  above,^ average.    The  tonnage  of  processing  tomatoes 
was  sharply  reduced  to  a  fifth  Pies?  thap  in. 1952  and  5  percent  below' av.er age.  Sweet 
corn  supplies  will  be  nearly  as  large'as  last  year  and  more  than  a  fourth  above 
average.    Also  the  winter  and  spring  gpinach  outturn  is  less  than  last  yeare,  .How- 
ever, a  r.ep.ord  lima  bean  tonnage  is .  expected,  and  more  snap  beans,  beets  for' canning, 
kraut  cabbage  (contracted) »  green  peas  and  pimientoes  than  last  y ear      Outturns  of  . 
all  except.,  beets  for  canning,  and  tomatoes  will  be  above  average.,  ' 

Milk  production  during  Augu-st  v;as  about  2^  percent  higher  than' last,  August but 
1  percent  below  average  for  the  monthr    Production  per  cow  dropped  sharply  to  the  ! 
lov.fest  for  September  1  in  5  years,  because,  o.f  hot>,  dry  v;eather  and  poor  grazingo 
The  larger  output  than  last  August  came  from  a  larger  number,  of , milk  gowSc  Egg 
production, .  hov;ever, .  set  a  new  record  for  Aug~ust ,  5.  percent  more,  than  last  August  j 
and  12  percent  above  average*    The  rate,  of  lay  was  record,  large  in  all  parts  of  the  ! 
country,  with  the  number  of  layers  about  the  same  as  last  August,  and  pnly  %  percent 
below  average.    Potential  layers  on  farms,  numbered  1  percent  more  than  a  year  ago, 
but  8  percent  below  average „    Egg-feed,  turkey-feed  and  farm  chicken-feed  price 
relationships  were  all  more  favorable  for  producers  than  a  year  ago, 

CORN:    The;  I'lation' g  corn"  prbduction  prospect  dropped  11*^  million  buahels  ■  during 

August,  making  it  3*2  billit)n  bushels  as  of  September  !.>    Such  a  crop  would 
be  3  percent  or  91  million  bushels  smaller  than  last  year,  but'  6  percent. or  180         . : 
million  bushels  bigger- than  average.    A  continued  shortage  of  moisture  and  extremely 
hot  days  "in  late  Aiagust  from  the  100th  meridian  east  to  the  Atlantic  are  responsible  t 
for  the '  reduction,  '    '  .•  .  \  • 

Chief,  damage  occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  bordering 
States  in  the  South  Central  group,    in  that  area  there  will  be  considerable 
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chaffy  and  poorly  filled  ears.    Although,  the  heat,  wave  was  intense,  it  v/as  sho'rt- 
and  all  excer>t  late  planted  corn  was  cloche  enoU([rh' to  maturity  to  escape  serious 
injury.     In  fact  a  lar^^er  than  usi.ial  portion-  of  the  crop  was  either  mature  or 
nearly  mature— ovp.r  a  third  had  matured  in  Illinois  hy  Septem'ber  1,  another  two~ 
fifths  v/as  dented  and  more  than  four-fifths  was.  safe  from  frost  in  Missouri, 
Thus,  the  hot,  clear,  dry  days  served  as  a  ^iant  "crop  dryer",  driving  out  the 
moisture  and  hastening  the.  date  of  pickings     Crih'bing.  will  start  in  many.  Corn 
Belt  areas  in.  late  Septemoer*.    In  the  DakptaSj  .'Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  where  the 
heat  v;ave  was  a  boon  to  the  crop,  a  larger  proportion  than  expected  earlier  will 
nature  for  zrain.     But  in  the  rest; of -the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  States  east  and! south, 
more  silage  and  forage  are  laSing  harvested,  not  only. to  save  the  crop  from  further 
deterioration,  but  to  add  to  the  roughage  supply  already  short  in  many  sectionSo 

■•The  drought  and  heat  hurt  'worst 'in 'the  vital  Corn  Belt.    There.,  a  hundred  of 
the  114  million  bushel  drop  in  production  prospects  from  August  1  occurredc     The  ■" 
yif^ld'pfer■  acre- outlook  dropped  4  bushels  in  lov/a,  3  in  Illinois,  5  each  in  Missouri 
and  Nebraska,  6  in  IJansas,  remained  unchanged  in  lMiana.  increased  a  bushel  in 
Ohio,  2  each  in  Wisconsin  and  South  Dokota,  a'nd  4  in  Minnesota:.  Nor thernnoBt-  States 
of  the  South  Central  group  suffered -a,  cut,  but  elsewhere  yield  prospects  remained^ 
the  same  or  iriproved.    Prospective  production'  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  changed 
only  slightly  but  along  the  Coast,  picking  will  be  made  difficult  because  of 
lodgingvcaused  by  the  ^mid-Augia'st- hurricane  "Barbara"*  -  In  the  Northeast,  Pennsyl- 
vania s;if f er'ed  the  most  damage^'    Prosnects  in  most  of  the  Western  Sta:tes  inrproved 
with  Colorado  and  Montana,,  each  adding- 3  bushels  per  acre©  ' 

WHEAT;    Production  of  all  wiie^.t  is  est.imated  at.  1,159  million  bushels-,  a  decline  • 

of  33.5  million  bushels  fro.m  the  August  1  estimate.     The  current  crop  is 
9  percent  smaller  .t:ian  the  19 5'!  crop,  of  1,291  million,  bushels^  but  7  p-ercent 
larger,  than' the  average  production  of  1,089  million  bushels,  .  The< change  in  the  all 
wheat  estimate  from  a.  month  earlier  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  sprin'-^ivheat  produc*:"- 
tion.  A, winter  wheat  crop  of  .873  million  bushels,  for  vjhi.ch  the  last  estimate  was 
.made  as  of.  August  1.,  is  included  in  the  ail  ^^rheat  production  estimate^    .The  indi- ' 
cated  haiional  yield  p_er  acre  for  all  wheat  of  17.4  bushels  is  0-, 9' bushels  below  ' 
last  year,  but  0.3  bushels,  above  the  lO-year  average, yield,   ■  ■  ■ 

All  sprin-c:  wheat  prospective  prodiiction  is  estimated  at  291  million  bushels, - 
a  decline  of  33.5  million  bushels  or  10  percent  from  the  August  1  forecastc  Loss 
of  production  occurred  r:ainly  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dal-otas,  v;ith  earlier  prospects 
maintained  or' Slightly  improved  in  Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon.    The  indicated 
yield  per  harvested  acre  at  13.8  bushels  is  2,0  btishels  above  the  1952  yield,  but 
2.0  bushels , below .average*  •  ' 

mJRUM  ^/THEATi    Production  of  duran  wheat,  now .  estimated  at  14,314,000  bushels,  is  .  , 
tv/o-thirds  of  last  yeat's  small  crop  of  21.353;000  bushels,  and  o^ily 
three-,eighths  of  the  average  production  of  37,350,000  bushels.     Production  this 
year  is  the  third  lowest  since  estimates  were  started  in  1919— only  the  drought 
years  of  1934  and  1936  have  been  lower,     The  current  estimate. is  below  the  August  1 
es.timate  by  about  5|-  million  bushels  or  28  percent.     Rust  vras  the  principal  cause  . 
of  lower  production,  with  the  extent  of  dimage  becoming  more  apparent  as  harvest.., 
progressed. 
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Loss  frota  rust  has  been  the  heaviest  since  19.35c    Dry  weather  during  August  was  also 
a  factor  in  much  of  Worth  Dakota  since  the  crop  had  a  shallow  root  system.  Very 
little  durum  wheat  had  "been  harvested  by  August  1,    By  September  1,  however,  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested  in  North  Dakota,  while  in  South  Dakota  and 
Mnnesota  harvest  was  nearly  completer 

OTHSR  SPRIMG  WHb^AT;    Production  of  other  spring  wheat  is  now  estimated  at  277  milLion., 

bushels,  28  million  bushels  below  the  August  1  forecast,  but 
59  million  bushels  larger  than  the  1952  crop  and  23  million  bushels  above  average. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  14^5  bushels  compared  with  12^0  bushels  in  1952 
and  the  average  of  I6o0  bushels. 

Prospective  production  is  below  August  1  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Mnnesota  aaid  Idaho,  but  the  same  or  iinproved  in  Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon, 
Reduced  prospects  in  Minnesota  and' the  Dakotas  resulted  from  widespread  stem  rust 
damage,  unfavorably  wet  weather  during  harvest  time  in  southern  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota,  and  lack  of  topsoil  moisture  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season 
in  Morth  Dakota,    Lack  of  rainfall  reduced  prospects  in  Idaho,    In  Korth  Dakota, 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  hard  wheat  acreage — largely  in  northern  and  western 
sections — was  still  standing  on  September  1,    In  Montana,  about  65  percent  of  the 
spring  wheat  was  harvested  by  September  1,  harvest  being  considerably  later  than  in 
1952*    There  was  some  damage  by  stem  rust  in  late  fields  in  northeastern  Montana, 
but  yields  for  the  State  as  a  whole  continue  to  hold  up  to  earlier  expectations, 
Ii/heat  harvest  in  South  Dakota  and  southern  Minnesota  was  practically  completed  by 
September  1,  with  harvest  in  northern  i^linnesota  nearing  completion^    JTor  Washington 
a«d  Oregon,  prospective  production  is  slightly  higher  than  on  August  1,    More  than 
th^  usual  amount  of  wheat  remains  to  be  harvested  in  these  two  States, 

OATS:    Rust  and  wet  weather  at  harvest  time  in  several  important  producing  States  of 

the  Morth  Central  region,  and  disappointing  yields  on  late  plantings  largely 
accoiint  for  a  further  drop  this  month  in  estimates  of  the  1953  crop  of  oats.  The 
prospective  production  estimate  of  1,206  million  bushels,  based  on  September  1 
reports,  is  the  smallest  in  six  yearsc    It  is  2  percent  below  last  month,  5  percent 
below  last  year  and  9  percent  below  the  10-year  average  of  1,325  million  bushels. 
The  September  1  yield  for  the  United  States,  at  30^6  bushels  per  acre,  is  the 
smallest  in  9  years,  and  compares  with  32,8  bushels  last  year  and  the  average  of 
33*5  bushels. 

By  the  end  of  August  harvesting  and  combining  operations  were  nearly  completed 
in  all  States  and  growers  were  able  to  make  a  closer  appraisal  of  actual  yield 
outturns,    it  was  evident  that  rust,  v/hich  was  making  inroads  on  otherwise  favor- 
able yield  prospects  a  month  ago  in  the  later  harvesting  areas  of  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota,  did  somewhat  more  damage  than  expected  earlier  as  the  crop  advanced 
towards  maturity.    Heavy  rains  in  late  July  and  early  August  delayed  harvest 
operations  and  caused  over-ripe  grain  to  shatter.    Some  oats  sprouted  in  the  swaths 
and  shocks  during  the  prolonged  period  of  wet  weather  in  Western  Lakes  States  and 
Bidjoining  areas,  lowering  both  quality  and  quantity.    Reports  from  Minnesota,  South 

Dakota  and  Michigan  indicate  lower  September  1  yields  than  a  month  ago,  but  a 
slightly  higher  yield  is  now  indicated  for  Wisconsin, 
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A  wide  range  of  yields,  test  weights  and  quality  ^ms  also  indicated  "by  near 
final  reports  in  other  regions c    In  the  i^orth  Atlantic  States  late  plantings  in 
Pennsylvania  headed  on  short  straw  and  yields  were  disappointing.     In  all  other 
States  of  this  area,  Septein"ber  1  prospects  were  either  the  same  as  a  .month  ago  or 
improved,    A  lower  yield  for  Oregon  this  month  more  than  offset  g.al'rrs:  reported  in 
several  other  Western  States,    Estimates  remained  mostly  unctenged  for  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions  where  harve voting  v;as  nearly  completed-  in  July* 

SOYBEAHSi  ■  Production  of  280  million  "bushels  of  soybeans »  as  exjiected  on  SeptemTaer  1. 

..     is.  5  percent  less  then  forecast  last  month.    The  current  estimate  is 
4  percent  "below  the  292  million  "bushel  crop  of  last  year  and  is  the  smallest  since 
1949,    The.  record  soy'bean  crop  of  299  million  "bushels  i/as  harvested  in  1950.  An 
average  yield  of  19,5  "bushels  per  acre  is  expected  this  year,  v/ell  "below  the  20»7 
"bushels  last  year  and  slightly  "below  the  10~year  average  of  19 « 7  "bushels  per  acre, 

Coiitinued  drought  and  extremely  hot  weather  durin^;  the  last  v/eek  of  August 
damaged  soybeans  over  much  of  the  southern  part  of  the  laain  soybean  area.  The 
drought  centered  in  Missouri  v;here  production  praspects  dropped  sharply  from  even 
the  relatively  low  estimate  of  a  month  ago.    The  Kansas  crop  alao  deteriorated 
rapidly  during  the  month  and  an  extremely  lov^  yield  is'  indicated  for  that  State* 
In  the  northern  soybean  areas  conditions  were  much  better.    The  extreme  heat  of 
late  August  caused  some  damage y  but  it  also  hastened  maturity  which  lessens  the 
possibilities  of  injury  from  early  frost,  •  ' 

Grov/ers  in  Ohio  reported  an  unusually  high  condition  as  of  September  1  and 
indications  point  to"  a  yield  of  22,5  bushels  per  acre  in  tl-iat  State,  a  Blight 
increase  over  August  1»    Minnesota,  where  moisture  has  been  adequate p  also  reported 
improved  conditions'  over  a  month  ago.    Hot  weather  of  late  August  hastened  maturity, 
which  virtually  eliminates  the  hazard  of  frost  damage,.    The  Indiana  yield  held  at  • 
the  August  level;  drought  in  the  southern  part  of  that  State  caused  some  damage," 
but  relatively  few  soybeans  are  grown  in  that  area.     Illinois  indications  point  to 
a  yield  of  about  23  bushels  per  acre,  1  bushel  less  than  either  last  month  or  last 
year.    Soybeans  in  the  southern  counties  of  Illinois  Suffered  rather  heavy  drought 
damage,  but  over  much  of  the  State  prospects  as  of  September  1  remained  good. 
Combining  has  started  in  southern  Illinois,  with  the  first  sales  reported  during 
the  last  days  of  August,    In  Iowa,  dry  v/eather  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
caused  further  damage  to  the  crop;  however,  conditions  in  the  heavy  soybean  pro** 
ducing  areas  of  the  State  remained  relatively  favorable,.    The  indicated  yield  of 
22,5  bushels  is  down  only  0.5  bushel  from  last  month,  but  is  3.0  bushels  below 
the  record  yield  of  last  year. 

The  South  Atlantic  States  shov/  little  change  in  yield  prospects  from  a 
month  ago.    Dry,  hot  weather  caused  some  deterioration  in  the  "Virginia  crop  but- 
this  was  offset  by  improved  prospects  in  both  Delav/are  and  Maryland,     In  the 
South  Central  States,  dry,  hot  weather  continued . over  much  of  the  soybean 
area  and  yield  prospects  declined  in  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma, 
More  favorable  prospects  were  reported  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  while  Mississi-npi 
showed  no  change  from  the  very  low  yield  reported  a  month  ago. 
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BARLSY:    Production  of  237  million  "bushels  of  barley  indicated  on  Se-otember  1  is 

7  million  "bushels  "belovr  the  August  1  forecast,    Prod^iction  last  year 
was  227  million  bushels.     Indicated  yield  of  28»0  bushels  per  acre  is  0.5  bushel 
larger  than  the  195.2  .yield  and  2.9  bushels  above.  lO-year  average.     The  acreage 
for  harvest  this  year  is  2  percent  larger  than  last  year,  but  29  percent  below 
average, 

A  combination  of  drourfit  conditions  and  rust  dpjnage  not  fully  apparent  August 
1  in  Minnesota,  North  arid  South  Dakota  -oroducing  8-reas  caused  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  indic-^ted  yields.     The  yield  of  2"^7  bushels  per  acre  in  the  'ilorth  Cen- 
tral re'^ion •  is  .2«,1  bushels  Icwej?  than  last  month,  but  slightly  above  the  10-year 
average  of  22.0  ljushels.    Lack  of  rainfall  in  Idaho  during  Ai^gust  tended  to  re- 
duce barley  yields,  but  in. most  other  western  States  yields  improved.  Harvest 
is  nearly  complete  with- qual  ity  about  average^ 

HICE;    Production -of  rice  is  estiraaf  d  at  50o4'million  equivalent  100  pound  bags. 
The  :-Iation  and  each  of  the  rice  -orodueinj^  Sta.tes,  except  California,  have 
the  largest  crops  of  record.    This  IJ.  S.  tota,l  is  0.3  million  bags  more  than' the 
August  1  estimate,  3.6  percent  larger  than  the  1952  crop  of  48.7  million  bags 
ajid  44  Dercent  more  than  average.     The  crop  is  expected  to  be  harvested  from 
about  9  percent  more  acreage  than  was  harvested  in  1952  and  almost  one-third 
more  th,?n  average.     T}ie  indicated  yield  of  2,336  pounds  per  acre  is  132  pounds 
belov?  the  1952  yield  but  209  pounds  above  averagCo 

In  the  "southern  rice  area,  v/hich  includes  Iiississippi ,  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  a  record  lar";e  crop  of  38.9  million  bags  is  expected,  compared  'A'ith 
36.8  million  bags  harvest p-d  in  this  area  last  year.     In  Mississippi,  the  condi- 
tion of  rice  improved  slightly  cl uring  Au.cust ,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crop  continues  to  be  about  three  v;eeks  late.    Harvest  of  early  seeded  rice  is 
underv;ay.     In  Arkansas,  rice  generally  made  good  progress  during  the,  m.onth,  al- 
though the  crop  in  northeast  areas  of  the  &tate  received  hardly  enough  water-. 
Harvest,  which  began  the  last  week  in  August,  is  not  exoected  to  become  general 
until  about  mid-September.     In  Louisiana  and  Texas,  ?iarvest  made  excellent  pro- 
gress during  the.  first  half  of  A-^ust  under  generally  favorable  conditions,  but 
was  delayed  during  the  last  half  of  the  month  bj'-  rains.     Although  some  lodging' 
of  rice  v;as  reported,  no  appreciable  loss  is  expected  unless  the  rains  continue,  • 

In  California,  unseasonally  cool  v/eather  and  rains  durin?  August  retarded 
the  development  of  rice,  althotigh  the  crop  made  good  lorogress  during  July.  Due 
to  unfavorable  gro^/ing  conditions  early  in  the  season,  the  crop  continues  to  be 
about  two  weeks  late.    Rice  is  heading  and  some  early  fields  v/ill  be  harvested 
in  late  Sei-)t^?.mber;  but  combining  is  not  expected  to  become  general  tintil  mid- 
October. 

SORG-KUM  G-EAI^T?     The  1953  cro^  of  sorghum  .-^rain  is  now  estimated  at  120.2  million 

bushels.     This  is  about  9  percent-  .more  than  the  August  1  fore- 
cast, 44  percent  more  than  the  comparatively  small  crop  of  83.3  million  bushels 
harvested  in  1952,  but  12  percent  below  average.     The  indicated  yield  of  17.6 
bushels  per  acre  is  1.5  bushels  above  last  month,  1.2  bushels  above  the  1952 
yield,  but  0.8  bushel  below  average.     This  year's  crop  is  ejgpected  to  be  har- 
vested from  about  one-third  more  acre.%ge  than  was  harvested  in  1952,  but  7  per- 
cent less  tho.n  average. 
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Althoueh  the  early  season  drought  delayed  plantings  in  much  of  the  Southern 
Great  Plains,  where  the  crop  continues  to-  be  late^  rains  during  August  Were 
"beneficial  to  sorghumSt  especially  in  TexaS}  Oklahoma  and  Colorado.  Prbspective 
yields  increased  4  bushels  in  Texas  and  3  bushels  in  Colorado  during  the  month? - 
while  they  remained  unchanged  in  Oklahoma,    Conditions  also  continue  to  be  favorab] 
for  sorghums  in  Arizona  and  California*    Hovrfevert  continued  hot,  dry  weather  reduce 
prospective  yields  2  bushels  in' Kansas,  3  bushels  in  Nebraska  and  4  bushels  in 
Missouri  during  August.    In  Kansas^  conditions  are  quite  variable,  "but  rains  durin* 
early  August  xifere  beneficial  to  late  planted  sorghums  and  general  rains  August  31 
should  improve  all  sorghums, 

DfiY  BMS :  ■  Production  of  dry  beans  is  indicated  at  17,291,000  bags  (lOO  pounds  un-^ 

cleaned  basis  as  of  September  l)^  slightly  more  than  forecaiet  a  month 
ago»    The  current  prospect  is  about  3  percent  larger  than  1952  production,  but  is  3 
percent  below  the  lO-year  averageio    The  September  1  indicated  yield  of  1,227  pounds 
per  harvested  acre  is  the  third  highest  of  records  exceeded  only  by  the  1,319  poundt 
last  year  and  the  1,232  po\inds  in  1951,    The  lO-year  average  yield  is  only  lt007 
poirnds  per  acre* 

The  Northeast  bean  area  shows  a  slight  reduction  in  prospects  from  last  month. 
Improvement    was  reported  in  New  York,  but  this'Xiras  more  than  offset  by  lowered  ■ 
yield  prospects  in  Michigan,    The  Michigan  crop  shows  a  rather  wide  variation,  with 
excellent  prospects  in  parts  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  rather  poor  conditions  in 
the  eastern  Thumb  near  Lake  Huron.    The  extreme  heat  diiring  the  last  of  August 
caused  6orae  premature  ripening  of  pods  and d  except  for  the  early  harvested .crop. |may 
result  in  smaller  sized  beans.    The  first  fields  harvested  shov/ed  an  unusually  loW 
moisture  content  and  a  high  percentage  of  split  beans. 

Prospects  in  the  Northwest  bean  areas  are  little  changed,  from  a  month  ago. 
Slight  increases  in  Moijtana  and  Washington  were  offset  by  a  reduction  in  Nebraska. 
Improved  pi-ospects  are  reported  in  all  of  the  Southwest  Pinto  States  except  New 
Mexico,    In  that  State  there  was  severe  hail  damage  in  parts  of  the  Estancia  ..Valley, 
resulting  in  a  lov/er  yield  than  expected  a  month  ago.    Improved  fmoisture  conditions 
in  the  dry  land  areas  of  Colorado,  Arizona  and  Utah  bettered  yield  prospects  in 
these  States,    In  California,  the  over-all  production  forecast  is  the  same  .as  a 
month  agOe    ^^eather  conditions  in  August  were  favorable  and  rthe  crop  made  good 
progress  during  the  month,-    Harvesting  has  started  in  the  earlier  fields;  however, 
threshing  will  not  be  general  until  late  September  or  early  October* 

■DRY  PEAS;    Production  prospects  for  dry  peas  show  little  change  from  'a  month  ago. 
The  1953  cirop  is  now  estimated  at  3,347^000  bags  (lOO  pounds  uncleaued 
basis)  compared  with  3,343^000  bags  forecast  on  August  1,   -This  Is  about  28  percent 
above  the  small  crop  of  last  year,  but  is  44  percent  below  the  10«-'year  average.  A 
yield  of 'I5323 -pounds  per  acre  is  expected  this  season^  well  above  the  1(237  pounds-, 
harvested  last  year  and  the  lO~year  average  of  1,264  pounds  per  acre^ 

Idaho  and  'V/ashlngton>  the  two  major 'producing  States,  show  no  change  in  yield 
prospects  from  a  month, ago.    Yields  in  both  States  are  slightly  above  average  but 
are  leas  than  expected  early  in  the  season,  due  to  the  hot 'dry  weather  in  Julyr 
Production  prospects  were  lov/er  than  a  month  ago  "in  Montana,  but  this  was  more  tbe;r 
offset  by  better  prospects  in  Cdlorado  and  Oregon. 
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PEAHUTS;    Production  of  -oeanuts  for  picking  and  threshing  is  estimated  at  1,412 

million  pounds.  '  V/ith  a  record  high  yield  now  in  prospect,  the  indicated 
production  is  about  3  percent  above  the  August  1  forec?i.st  and  4  percent,  greater 
than  the  production  of  1,354  million  pounds  in  1952,  "but  32  percent'  below  the 
10-year  average  production  of  2,063  million  pounds. 

Prospective  -oroduction  in  the  Virginia. Carolina  area  is  down  slightly  from  a 
month  ago.    Good  rains  were  received  in  most  r)eanut  areas  around  mid-month,  but 
were  followed  by  a. period  of  high  temperatures  which  caused  vines  to  wilt  in  some 
of  the' drier  areas. 

In  the  Southeast  Area^  the  weather  continued  favorable  and  record  high  yields 
are  now  indicated  for  G-eorgia,  Florida  and  Alaba'na.  Harvesting  of  Spanish;  peanuts 
was  delayed  by-  frequent  showers  soon,  after  the  beginning  of  harvest. 

In  the.  Southwest  Area  most  peanut  growing  counties  received  timely  rains  during 
the  month  land  the  crop  has  overcome  the  effects  of  the  poor  start  because  of  the 
June,  drought  although  stands  are  irregular,  in.  some  areas*     The  drought  stricken  area 
of  south  Texas  also  received  rains  which  came  too  late  to  benefit  the  early  crop, 
but  materially  improved  prospects  for  the  late  crop, 

HAY?    A  total  1953  hay  crop  of  104,4  million  tons  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of 

September  1  conditions.    This  is  a  reduction  of  less  than  one  million  tons 
from  a  month  ago  and  reflects  some  losses  in  late  cuttings  caused  by  dry  weather  and 
diversion  to  pasture.    The  current  crop  is  practically  the  sajne  as  the  relatively 
large  tonnage  produced  in  1952,     It  is  about  2  percent  above -the  1942-51  average  of 
102.3  million  tons  and  has  been  exceeded  in  only  three  previous. years.  Increases 
in  hay  crops  over  a  month  ago  vrere  shown  in  several  North  Atlantic  and  East  North 
Central  States  and  in  the  West.    Decreases  on  a  larger  scale,  however,  resulting 
from  further  drought  inroads  on  late  hay  crops,  were  reported  for  most  South  Atlan- 
tic and  South  Central  States,  also  in  an  area  from  the  Dakotas  throxigh  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  the  western  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 

An  alfalfa  hay  crop  of  about  42.5  million  tons  is  now  in  -orospect.    This  barely 
exceeds  the  large  1952  crop  of  42.4  million  tons,  and  is  only  slightly  below  the 
record  1951  crop.    The  prospective  crop  is  about  tv;o-thirds  of  a  million  tons  below 
August  1  indications,  chiefly  in  the  West  l^orth  Central  States  vrhere  hot  dry  weather 
during  late  Axigust  curtailed  yields  of  late  cuttings. 

Clover-timothy  hay  tonnage  in  1953,  totaled  30.3  million  tons,  nearly  5  percent 
below  the  1952  crop  and  about  2  -oercent  below  average.    Heavy  first  cuttings  were 
cur^d  and  stored  during  favorable  weather  in  the  heavy  produc  ing  North  Central  and 
North  Atlantic  States.    The  crop  is  now  appraised  above  Augast  1  indications  in 
several  of  these  States,      .  . 

Growth  of  les-nedeza  was  greatly  retarded  by  drought  in  the  raid-Atlantic  area 
and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  lespedeza  belt,    A  smaller  lespedeza  hay  crop 
than  indicated  a  month  ago  is  now  exoected  in  the  heaviest  producing  States,  Diver- 
sion to  pasture  has  -olayed,  a  part  in  the  decreases.    Growth  is  short  and  lov;  yields 
are  in  prospect  in  many  dry  sections,    Prpspects  remained,  at  last  month's  level  in 
the  area  from  Georgia  to  Arkansas,    The  total  crop  of  5.0  million  tons,  while  only 
slightly  below  the  1952  crop  of  5,1  million  tons  is  29  percent  smaller  than  the 
10-year  average  and  much  below  any  crop  since  1940, 
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Wild  hay  production  of  12,5  million  tens  is  only  slif^htly  less  than  indicated 
a  month  earlier^  Prospects  improved  in  the  West  and  in  Minnesota,  "but  fe-11  a  little 
"belov;  last  month  in  the  Dakotas-,  Kansas  and  Missouri.    The  1953  crop  is  considera'bly 
larger  than  last  year' s  in  most  States  where  wild  hay  is  important  and  the  total  is 
near  the  10-year  average, 

FLAXSEED:    Prospective  production  of  flaxseed  declined  during  August.    A  1953  crop 

of  39p011,000  "bushels  in  now  indicatedj  3.2  million  tushels  less  than 
forecast  on  August  1.    However o  it  is  a  fourth  larger  than  the  1952  crop  of 
31.002,000  "bushels  and  2  percent  above  the  lO^year  average.    The  indicated  yield  of 
8»9  bushels  per  acre  for  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole  is  0,5  "bushel  less  than  last  year, 
but  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  a  third  larger,  which  accounts  for  the  greater 
production. 

Yield  prospects  deteriorated  in  all  three  of  the  important  flaxseed  States-— 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,.    Hot,  dry  weather  during  AugTist  hastened 
maturity  and  reduced  prospective  yields  below  t)aose  expected  earlier.  Harvesting 
operations  were  boing  rapidly  completed  ija  soxithern  areas  of  Minnesota,  with  yields 
generally  disappointing,  but  were  just  getting  underway  in  northern  counties.  In 
North  Dakota,  about  three-fifths  of  the  acreage  was  still  standing  on  September  l^ 
but'  most  of  the  uncut  acreage  was  ripe  or  nearing  maturityo    The  hot,  dry  weather 
during  August  reduced  yield  prospects  in  North  Dakota  by  a  half -bushel  per  acre, 
but  at  the  same  time  largely  eliminated  the  danger  of  losses  from  frost  damage  on 
considerable  late  seeded  acreage*    In  South  Dakota,  harvest  was  progressing  rapidly 
with  about  half  of  the  acreage  thi-eshed  or  combined  by  September  lo 

BROgMCORN:    The  1953  broomcorn  crop  is  estimated  at  30,000  tons  only  200  tons  less 

than  indicated  a  month  ago.    It  is  900  tons  more  than  the  1952  crop 
but  is  nearly  IO5OOO  tons  less  than  the  10-year  average*    Prospects  on  September  1 
were  about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier  in  Illinois  and  Oklahoma,  poorer  in  New 
'Mexico  and  i'^nsas  and  better  in  Colorado  and  Texas.    Because  of  dry  soil  conditions 

normal  planting  time,  a  larger  acreage  than  usual  was  planted  late  in  July  in 
Pklahoma,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,    Moisture  conditions  in  August  vrere  favorable 
for  growth  and  development  of  the  crop  in  parts  of  the  area,  but  dry  weather  re- 
tarded groxirth  in  other  localities.    The  peak  of  harvest  v;as  over  in  the  Lindsay  area 
of  Oklahoma  by  the  end  of  August  and  broomcorn  workers  were  moving  to  the  Northv/est*- 
ern  districtSo    In  Colorado s  the  outcome  of  much  of  the  late  planted  acreage  still 
is  in  doubt  because  of  the  possibility  of  early  frost;  rains  in  August  were  beneficial 
and  the  crop  showed  some  improvement.    Harvest  has  begun  in  Colorado  but  is  not 
expected  to  be  general  until  late  September,    In  New  Mexico  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  growth  as  a  result  of  late  plantings,    The  crop'  made  slow  progress  because  of 
the  prolonged  drought,  and  additional  acreage  losses  were  in  evidence  by  the  end  of 
August, 

HOPS;    Production  of  hops  is  estimated  at  43,365,000  pounds  —  29  percent  less 
than  the  total  production  last  season  and  15  percent  less  than  average. 
The-  harvested  crop  in  1952  amounted  to  418200,000  pounds*    The  marketing  agreement, 
which  was  terminated  July  1,  1953»  allowed  a  salable  quantity  of  39,2001,00.0 
pounds  from  the  1952  crop,    Ifervest  was  underway  in  all  four  States  by  September  1. 
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The  Washington  crop  wag  late  in  starting  to  grow  "because  of  a  wet,  cold  spring 
but  harvest  started  only  a  few' days  later  than' usual.    Hops  are  smallpr  than  \isual 
this  year,    Oregon  growers  have  completed  the  picking  and  drying  of  Fuggles  and 
quality  is  good.    Late  varieties  'm^y  turn  out  lov'ei"  in  quality  and  yield  tecause  of 
mold  and  mildew  caused  "by  recent  heavy  rains.     In  California,  picking  was  well  along 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  had  started  in  the  Coastal  sections  "by  the  end'  of 
August,     Idaho  is  harvesting  a  crop  of  good  quality  and  yield, 

CO^g^^gRCI/^lJ  -APPLES;     Apple  production  in  commercial  counties  is  forecast  at 

99,611,000  hushels--^ovm  805,000  tushels  from  a  month' ago.  The 
1953  prop  is  ahout  8  percent  larger,  than  the  light  195^  crop  "but  is  9  percent  smal- 
ler than  the  10~year  average  production^  , 

The  prospective  crop  in  the  eastern  States  is  579iiOOO  hushcds  smaller  than  was 
indicated  on  August  !„     Drought  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area  caused  a  reduc- 
tion which  more  than  offset  a  small  gain  in  the  New  England  States.    The  New  England 
apple  crop  is  ahove  average  and  developed  well  until  late  August  vfhen  a  heat  v;ave 
speeded  up  maturity  and  retarded  coloring,,    Hs-rvest  of  Mcintosh  apples  will  he 
generally  underway  hy  Scptemher  15«     In  New  York',  the  'beneficial  effects  of  rains 
early  in  August  were  offset  "by  hot,  dry  weather  later  .in  the  months    Sy  Septem'ber  1, 
the  moisture'  shortage  was  severe  in  the  Hudson  y-dlley:,-  and  some  premature  dropping  . 
vras  reported.    Prospects  "by  varieties  remain  about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier,- 
Mcintosh,  Cortland  and  R,  I,  Greenings  promise  larger  crops  than  last  year  v/hile 
all  other  varieties  are  lighter  th-an  last  year.    Picking  of  early  fall  varieties 
has  begun.     In  New  Jersey,  the  crop  has  sized  about  normally  and  has  generally 
colored  v/ell.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  is  about  f  inished  and  picking  of  ,  the 
main  crop  is  expected  to  be  general  during  September— several  days  earlier  than 
usual.    Some  cracking  of  Staymans  is  reported.    The  Pennsylvania  crop  deceloped 
satisfactorily  during  August,  and  prospects  generally  continue  fairly  good,  A 
dry;;peason  has  ceAised  small  fruit  generally  except  in  Erie  Coiinty  and  in  the  Adams- 
Franklin-York  area  where  apples  'are  sizing  well.    In  Maryland,  the  Washington 
County  crop  sized  poorly  during  August,  but  the  crop  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
State  sized  better.    Pomes-  shov;.  the  hee^viest  crop  this  season,  with  Staymans 
and  Delicious .  also  promising  good- crops,    Yorks  are  short,'    The  severe  dro^Jight 
in  'Virginia  has  cut  the  crop!  sharply  by  reducing-  apple' sizes  much  below  normal. 
Production  of  Yorks  is  down  sharply  from  last  year,  while  a  good  crop  of  Sta.jnmans 
is  in  prospect.     Cracking  of  Staymans  from  rain  may  become  serious,'    The  North 
.Cajrolina  crop  is  of  good  quality  but  fruits  are  generally  undersized. 

Production  prospects  in^  the  Central  States;,  declined  268,000  bushels  during 
August,  largely  due  to  lack  of  rainfall^-    In  Ohio,  the  crop  is  clean  and  is  ' 
coloring  nicely.    Fall  varieties  are  somewhat  undersized,  but  v/intor  ve.rieties 
have  not  been  seriously  affected.     Harvest  of  winter  varieties  v/ill  begin  the 
last  week  of  September,     The  Indiana,  crop -showed -imiDrovement  in  northern  areas, 
but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  prospective  production  was  reduced  by 
droughty     Disease  and  insect  control  is  good.     In  Illinois,  insufficient  moisture 
has  cut  down  the  size  of. apples.    Outlook .for  the  Michigan  crop  is  unchanged  from  J 
a  month  ago,    Apples"are  not  sizing  as  well  as  usual  a.nd  are  matiaring  earlier  than 
expected.    Sun  scald,  scab  and  hail  damage  have  lowered  the  quality  of  the  crop, 
•There  is  a  very  good  cropof  Jonathan  and  Delicious,  a  good  crop  of  Wealthy  and 
Mcintosh,  but  only  a  poor  to  fair  crop  of  Nqrthern  Spy,    Wisconsin  prospects  -' 
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declined  because  of  the  extended  period  of  hot,  dry  leather.    The  Missoiiri  crop  was 
adversely  affebted  by  extreme  dry  weather,    Pi-cking  of  Jonathans  has  started  and 
harvest  daites  are  about  normal, 

■  ' 

Prospects  in  the  West  continued  favorable  during  August,    In  Washington,  warm 
days  promoted  growth  and  cool  nights  developed  good  coloring.    The  crop  is  late,  and 
fruit  sizes  of  most  varieties  are  smaller  than  usual  for  this  time  of  yearo  Deli- 
cious apples  are  coloring  well  in  both  the  Wenatchee  and  the  Yakima  areas.  Quality 
is  excellent,    Winesapsare  showing  excellent  quality,    Jonathans  are  of  good  size 
and  quality  in  all  areas,  and  picking  will  begin  about  September  7o    The  Oregon  crop 
is  developing  satisfactorily,,    .Production  in  the  Hood  River  area  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  yeare  but  production  in  the  Mi-lton'-Freewater  area  will  be  under  1952 o 
Picking  of  early  Delicious  apples  has  -begun  in  the  Milton-Freewater  district^  The 
Idaho  crop  developed  well  in  Augjist  and  is  starting  to  show  good  color,  Colorado 
apples  are  of  good  quality  and  have  sized  wello    California  had  a  lighter  crop  of 
Gravensteins  than  last. year,  but  very  good  development  of  later  varieties  has  ^, 
occurred,    Hartrest'of  fall  varieties  has  begun,- 

PMCHES I    The  peach  estimate  of  63^429,000  bushels  is  down  about  1  percent  from  a 

month  ago.    The  production  is  1  percent  above  1952  but  5  percent  below 
average,      ■  ■ 

.  The  western  States  are  harvesting  36,461,000  bushels,'  the  10  southern  States,  . 
12,929,000  bushels,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,"  6,299,000  bushels  and  the  North 
Central  States,  5,642,000  bushel-s.    In  1952  the  production  in  the  West  was 
35,999,000  bushels,  in  the  10  southern  States,  10,663,000  bushels',  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  6,522,000  bushels,  '.and  in  the  North  Central  States.  6,899,000 
bushels « 

Marketing  is  nearing  completion  except  the  northern  tier  of  States  and  for  the 
late  varieties  in  California,  The  dry  weather  in  the  eastern  and  central  States  in 
August  retarded  sizing  but  generally  the  qixality  is  goodo 

-In  the  New  England  States,  harvest  of  Elbertas  is  expected  around  mid-Septemberts 
The  crap  failed  to  size  well  in  New  York  because  of  the  dry  weather,  '  Picking  of 
Elbertas  is  well  along  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  will  start  in  the  Ontario  area  the 
second  week  of  September,    Harvest  of  peaches  in  New  Jersey  will  end  about  the 
middle  of  September,    In  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie  Gounty  crop  was  affected  adversely 
by  dry  weather  and  brown  rot.    Harvest  there  is  now  underway.    In  other  areas  of 
the  State,  harvest  is  about  over.    In  Ohio,  harvest  is  completed  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  and  will  be  over :  in  the  northern  part  abotit  mid«-September(,  The 
Michigan. crop  did  not  size  as  well  as  anticipated  earlier  because  of  the  dry  August, 
Elberta' harvest  began  in  Berrien  County  the  last  veek  of  August  and  peaked  about 
Labor  Day,    Peak  movement  in  the  central  area  will  occur  around  mid'-month  while  in 
the  northern  counties  it  will  be  the  third  week  of  September,  '     '  , 

The  Idaho  crop  is  now  'being  harvested.    Quality  is  good  but  many  orchards  have 
very  thin  sets  because  of  the  April  freezes.    The  Colorado  crop  was  moving  around 
Lab©r  Day  and  is  expected  to  be  past  volume  movement  by  September  12,    Quality  and 
sizes  have  been  gbed.    The  crop  in  northern  Utah  started  moving  to  market  the  first 
week  of  September,    Wind  damage  in  August  reduced  prospects  in  a  few  areas*  Harvest 
in  Wajshington  was  in  full  swing  on  the  first  of  the  month.    The  short  crop  of 
Elbertas  was  partly  offset  by  larger  productioi)  of  other  varieties.    The  quality-  is 
excellent,  ■  ^  . 
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The  California  clingstone  crop  is  placed  at  21,877,000  "bushels,   1^  percent  atove 
last  year  and  6  percent  above  average.    The  freestone  crop  is  estimated  at 
10,418,000  bushels  which  compares  with  ll,251»0O0  "bushels  produced  in  1952  and  the 
10-year  average  of  11,380,000  "bushels.     Canning  of  the  clingstone  crop  is  progress- 
ing satisfactorily,  although  somewl^t  later  than  for  the  past  few  seasons.  Some 
"brown  rot  has  "been  reported  after,  the  unseasona"ble  rains  of  August  29  in  the  Sacra- 
mento, Valley  "but  the  losses  are  expected  to  "be  small.    The  harvest  of  freestones  is 
about  over,  except  for  late  varieties,    Canners  took  a  larger  than  usual  volume 
this  year.    The  dried  peach  crop  was  produced  without  weather  damage, 

PBARS ;    The  pear  crop  is  placed  at  30, 374» 000  bushels,  2  percent  less' -than  ^,  year 

,  ^0  and  about  thQ  same  as  average.    Prospects  declined  slightly  during 
August,    Hos.t,  of  the  loss  was  in  Washington.    The  Michigan  crop  imprdve'd.    In  mbst 
other  areas,  changes  from  August  1  were  small  if  any. 

The  Bartlett  crop  in  the.  Pacific  Coast  States  is  placed  at  18,592,000  bushels, 
down  1,781,000' bushels  from  last  year.    Prospects  for  the  other  varieties  in  these 
States  point  to  a  crop  of  7»193»000  bushels,  up  96l|000  bushels  from  last  year. 

The  Bartlett  crop  in  Washington  is  of  very  high  quality  and  the  fruit  generally 
is  of  good  sizes.    Sizes  in  the  Wenatchee  are  averaging  above  those  in  the  Yakima 
area.    Harvest  in  the  Yakima  Valley  was  about  75  percent  completed  by  Seiotember  1, 
while  in, the .Wenatchee  area,  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  crop  was  harvested.  Har- 
vest was.  generally  delayed  by  the  unsatisfactory  cannery  prtde,    Hckout  in  the 
Wenatchee  area  was  about  as  expected  while  in  the  Yakima  Valley  prodv.ction  was  below 
earlier  expectations.    Picking  of  6ther,pearg  in  Washington  started  September. 1. 
The  crop  is  of  excellent  quality.    The  Bartlett  crop       Oregon 'is  about  10  days 
later  than  usual  this  year.    Picking  started  on  August  17  in  both  the  Hood  Hivef  and 
Rogue  Valley  and  will  continue  until  about  mid-September,    The  quality  of  the  crop 
is  good  but  sizes,  are  averaging  a  little  snialler  than  usual.    Most  of  the  Hood  River 
crop  will  be  pro-cessed  as-  usual  but  it  appears  that  a  larger  than  usual  proportion 
of  the  Rogue  River  crop  will  be  marketed  fresh.    Harvest  of  Anjous  will  start  about 
September  10  and  Bosc  will  be  underway  about  a  week  later.    In  California,  harvest 
of  Bartlett  and  Hardy  is  at  the  peak.    Movement  should  continue  until  the,  latter 
part  of  September.    Quality  is  fair  in  most  areas,  although  in  a  few  localities  .the 
spring  frosts  resulted  in  some  misshapen  fruit. 

In  .New  York,  dry  weather  in,  the  Hudson  Valley  adversely  affected  the  crop, 
Development,  has  been  satisfactory  in  most  other  areas.    Harvest  of  the  Clapp  variety 
has  been,  completed  and  Bartlett  picking  has. begun  in  the  Hudson  Valley.    In  Michigan, 
harvest.' of  Bartletts  was  completed  .before  September  1  in  the  southern  counties.  The 
yield  was  above  earlier  expectations,.  Prospects  for  Eieffer  and  other  late  varieties 
are  poo:?er  than  for  the  Bartlett  crop, 

GRAPES ;    The  U.  S,  grape  crop  is  estimated  at  2, 773*200  tons— 13  percent  below  the 
large  crop  of  last  year  and  4  percent  below  average, 

California  and  Arizona  produce  virtually  all  of  the  European  type  grapes  in 
the  country.    The  total,  for  the  twa  States  this  year  (California  at  2,578,000  tons 
and  Arizona  at  3»800  tons)  accounts  'for  . 93  percent  of  United  States  production. 
Harvest  was  completed  in  late  July  in  Arizona  and  the- Desert 'Valleys,  of  California, 
In  other  areas  of  California,  grapes  are  maturing  later  than  usual  because  of  the 
■ujiusually  cool  growing  season,    Fresh  grapes,  mainly  Thompson  Seedless,  are  moving 
in  volume.    Harvest  of  Tokays  began  during  the  last  week  in  August  but  volume 
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movement  has  not  yet  sjbartedi    Some  Thonrpson  Seedless -and  Zante  Currants  were  placed 
on  drying  trays  late  in  August  but  the  sug:ar  content  was  at  a  miniraumo    If  most 
growets  waif  for  grapes  to  attain  a  su^^ar  content  for  good  quality  raisins  apd  a 
favoratle' dry-cut  ratio,  the  bulk  of  harvest  for  raisina  cay  be  squeezed  into  a  very 
short  time,  • 

Production  in  States  other  than  California  and  Arizona  eir.ounts  to  191k^^0  tons 

— 2  percent  less  than  1952 jbut  8  percent  above  average.    Production  for  the  ^ 

important  (Jreat  Lakes  Statues  is  estimated  at  13^,300  tons,  slightly  above  1952  and 

12  percent  above  average.-  A  decline  during  Aug\ist  for  Pennsylveriia  was  offset  by  an 
Insprovement  in  Ohio,    'In  Hew  York,  grapes  in  the  important  Chautauqua-Erie  area  made 

excellent  progress  during  August  but  those  in  the  Hudson  Vslley  and  in  parts  of  the 
Fifiger  Lakes  area,  have  suffered  from,  dry  v/eather. 

Pennsylvania  grapes  are  in  excellent  condition  except  in  some  parts  of  the  Erie 
Section  where  the  late  June  hail  storm  damaged  the  crop,    Grrapes  are  coloring  about 
the  usual  time  and  quality  is  good  except  for  some  hail  damage, 

Ohio  received  beneficial  rains  early. in  August,    The  crop  is  generally  of  good- 
qu'dility.    Harvest  is  underway  in  southi.ern  Ohio,    The  main  harvest  along  Lalce  Erie 
will  occur  the  last  half  of  September.    Michigan  grapes  are  of  unusually  fine  quality 
and  are  ripening  a  little  earlier  than  usual.    Harvest  of  e-arly  varieties  is-  under- 
way and'harveat  of  Concords  will  start  about  mid-September.    The  Arkansas  crop  is 
about  a  third  of  average  because  of  spring  frosts,    I/ashington  expects  the,  la.rgest 
crop  on  record.    Quality  is  good  but  grapes  are  slow  in  maturing  and  harvest  will  be 
later  ihen  usual, 

CITRUS;    Orange  condition  averaged  69  percent  on  September  1,  cdinpared  with  73  per-r- 

cent  a  year  earlier  and  the  lO-year  average  of  7^  percent,  Grapefruit 
condition  was  reported- at  ■  63  percent  coinpared  with  HQ  percent  a  year  ago  and  the 
lO-yesr  average  of  62  percent.    New  crop  California  lemons  averaged  76  percent  — . 
1  point,  above  a  year  earlier  and  2  points  above  average, 

Florida  citrus  made  favorable  progress  during  August,    Rainfall  was  heavy, 
apptoaching  records  in  many  areas  of  the  State,    A  few  grapefruit  have  been  picked, 
but  movement  v;ill  probably  not  reach  volume  for  either  grapefruit  or  oranges  for 
about  another  month,  •    -  .  , 

In  Texas,  conditions  during  late  August  and  early  September  were  the  most  favor>f 
able  for  citrus  for  the  past  three  years.    Rains  from  3  to  8  inches  were  general  and 
some  areas  received  more  than  12  inches.    !ifater  for  irrigation  will  be  available  for 
some  time,  ;  Trees  and  fruit  responded  almost  immediately  to  the  mucn  needed  moistui*e. 
Additional  plantings  of  yovcag  citrus  trees  are  expected  to  be  made  sooil,  , 

Arizona  citrus  fruits  are  in  fair  condition.    The  set  is  generally  light  but' 
fruit  is  sizing  up  rapidly.  .  ,  -.^ 

California  orange  prospects  are  varied.    Some  orchards  carry  a  heavy  set  of 
fruit  but  many  are  light.    Condition,  of  .Havels  is  about  averege  but  condition  of 
Valencias  is  considerably  below  average,    California  grapefruit  are  developing 
«&tisfactprily.    Prospects  for  the  crop  in  the  Desert  Valleys'  are  better  than  for 
^he  summer  grapefruit  crop.    The  lemon  crop  Is  indicated  t.o  be  larger  than  last 
Reason  and  larger  than  average* 
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PLUMS  Am  PRTOTSSs    Plum  "Droduction  in  California  and  Michigan  is  estimated  at 

92,400  tons,  86,000  tons  in  California  and  6,4(">0  tons  in 
Michigan.  .  In  1952  the  total  for  the  two  States  was  50,800  tons  while  the  10- 
■^ear  avernge  is  86,550  tons.     The  California  crop  has  "been  marketed  tmder  a  mar- 
keting agreement.     In  Placer  County,  some  varieties  failed  to  size  as  e^rpected. 
The  Michigan  plum  crop  is  very  irregular.    Damson  harvest  had  started  hy  the  end 
of  August.    Stanley  Pnine  harvest  was  expected  to  hegin  in  vol\ime  after  Lahor  ,Day. 

The  California  prune  crqp  of  ^40,000  tons  (dried  "basis)  pqmpares  wit.h  135,000 
tons  prodiiced  in  1952  and  ^hei  lO-yeajf  average  g>i  182,600  tons.  In  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  areas,  prunes  started  dropping  from  the  trees', earlier  than  expected.  Sizes 
of  the  early  maturing  fruit  were  generally  helov/  earlier  expectations. 

The  pr-une  crov  in  Washin>s;ton,  Idaho  and  Oregon  is  estimated  at  96,700  tons 
(fresh  hasis),  13  -nercent  aDove  l952  but  15'.percent  "below  average.    In  Idaho,  hot 
weather  the  first  half  of  August  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  prunes.    The,  latter 
part  of  August  was  more -favor a"ble  for  development.  .  The  fruit  has  sized  satisfac- 
torily and  the  coloring  is  good.    Harvest  started  Jate  in  August.    Harvest  of 
Italians  will  start  the  second  week  of  September  and  will  reach  volume  movement  "by 
mid-month.     In  eastern  Washington,  the  quality  and  sizes  are  good.    Picking  v;as 
delayed  "by  rains.     Some  tonnage  may  not  "be  harvested  "because-  of  market  conditions. 
The  western  Washington  crop  has  "been  damaged  "by  the  cold,-,  windy,  rainy  v;eather 
during  the  last  week  of  August.     In  eastern  Oregon,  prospects  improved  during 
Angust.    Although  the  July  "drop"  was  heavy,  the  fruit  sized  better  than  earlier 
expectatio'ns.'    Harvest  started  around  August  10,  a"bout  10  days  later  than  last 
year.    Harvest  of  Italians  got  underv/ay  in  late  August.     In  viestern  Oregon,  the 
vret  weather  during  late  A'ugust  resulted  in  develomment  of  'orovm  rot.    Harvest  for 
canning  will  start  ahout  Septem'ber  10  while  harvest  of  prunes  for  drying  will 
pro"ba"bly  start  10  days  later, 

APPJCOTS:     The  production  of  apricots  in  Calif  ornia, .  Washington  and  Utah  is  placed 

at  214,2''0  tons,  21  percent  a"bove  1952  "but  5  -nprcent  "below  average.  The 
California  cropp  at  200,000  tons,   is  a'bove  ea-rlier  erpectationr     In  1952,  produc- 
tion in  California  was  158,000,  the  10-year  average  is  201,100  tons,  .  Ge.nerally, 
the  set  was' good  and  fruit  developed  gaod  si.zes-.    A  larger  than  usiial  proportion 
of  the  crop  was  dried  this  year,  mainly  "because  of ; the  strike  in  the  canning  irw 
dustry  "before  harvest  vras  completed.     The  Washington  crop  was  "belq^  that  of  last 
year.     A  heavy  "drop"  of  mature  fruit  this  year  accounts  for  most  of  the  decline 
from  early  expectation.    Harvest  was  practically  completed  "by  Septem'ber  1.  The 
Utah  crop  was  small  this  yeaj*  "because  &f  the^late  s-oring  freezes.     The  quality  and 
the  size  of  fruit  were  good, 

CRANESRRIES;    Production  for  1953  is  forecast  at  a  record  high  of  1 ,075,400  "barrels 

- — 36  percent  a"bove  both  last  year  and  average.     The  crop  in  each 
State  is  larger  than  average  and,  except  in  New  Jersey,  larger  tlian  Igist  yearc 

In  Massachusetts  and  l^^ew  Jersey,  growing  conditions  have  been  generally  favor- 
able except  for  dry  weather  in  June  and  a,  record-breaking  "oeriod  of  hot  weather 
the  last  few  days  of  August  and  the  first  few  days  in  Septem"bp;r.     The  hot  spell 
caused  some  sun  scald  of  berries.    Harvest  will  be  general  in  these  two  States 
before  mid- Sept  ember*  ,,  •  . 

Wisconsin  is  expecting  a  record.- size  crop  as  a  result  'of  a  heavy  bloom,  good 
set  and  generally  favorable  weather,    Washington  and  Oregon  both  expect  large  crops  ]  ' 
of  good  qualityo 
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FIGS  MP  OLIVES;    Pigs  inCalifornia  have  made  exceedingly  good  growth  hut  the  cool 

weather  during  JUigust  delayed  maturity,'  Some  cracking  has  heen 
reported  hut  to  date  this  has  not  heen  serious.    Some  of  the  Black  Missions  for  dry- 
ing in  the  Sacramento  Valley  coxinties  were  dam-^-ged  by  the  recent  rain, 

:  Olive  prospects  continue  to  decline,    /ill  varieties  are  short,  especially 

I  Sevillanea,  r    •  ■         ,  ■ 

'  ^MOroSy  FILBERTS  MP  WALNUTS*    The  pro  duct  ion  of  almonds  in  California  is .  placed 

at  ^,000  tons,  10  percent  ahove  1952  and  11  percent 
ahove  average.-    The -development  of  almonds  coritinudd  Satisfactory  during  August  and 
harvest  of  the  ea>rlier  orchards  is  in  progresso    A  small  tonnage  has  heen  delivered 
fi;om  several  Sacramento  Valley  arease 

The  walput  crop  in  California  and  Oregon  is  estimated  at  68,100  tons  19  percent 
less  than  in  1952  and  3  percent  helovr  average^    The  Oregon  crop  will  he  late  vdth 
harvest  not  expected  until  after  Octoher  1,    The  set  is  helov;  earlier  expectationo 
Sizes  are  <iuite  promising.    In  California,  the  set  was  irregular  hy  areas^  Develop^*- 
jnent  was  satisfactory,  although  a  larger  percentage  of  small  "sizes  than  in  1952  is 
ejected  this  year. 

Filherts  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  at  6,900  tons,  are  58350  tons  less  than  last 
year  ajid.  238  tons  "bjelpw  average.  The  crop  is  ls.te  this  year  and  harvest  will  not  he 
well  underway  until  ahout  Octoher  1,  Nuts  are  sizing  satisfactorily  hut  indicatiorts 
poirCt  to  a  large  percentage  of  blanks  this  year,,  . 

l^'SCWSt  The  crop  is  foredast  at  a  record  total  of  185,132^060  pbundB*iw25  percent 

ahove  las't  year' and  ^6  percent  ahove  average.    Improved  varieties  are 
placed  at  88,827,000  'pounds«-19  percent  above  last  year  and  5*<'  percent  above  average. 
Wild  and  seedling' pecans  are  indicated  at  96,305,, 000  pounds^3'l  percent  above  last 
year  and       percent  above  average. 

In  Georgia,  the  leading,  pecan  State,  hot,  dry  weather  the  first  half  of  August 
w.as  favorable  for  the  crop.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  cloudy,  rainy, 
weather  made  it  difficult. -to  control  diseases,  an,d  insects.    The  Schley  and  Money 
naker '  varieties  have  sustained- serious  scab  damage  and  production  is  expected  to  be 
less  than  last  year.    Total  pecan  production  for  the  State -is  forecast  at.  51 » 800, 000 
pounds,  the  largest  crop  of.  record,  , 

Grewing  conditions  in  nearly  all  areas  of  the  other  pecan  St ates  wer'e' favorable 
during  August,    Prospects  for  Texas,  the  second  State  in  pecan  production,  improved 
almost  5  million  pounds  since  August  1, 

POTATOES i    Total"  production  of  potatoes ,  in;' 1953  is  now  estimated  at  380,926,000,  . 

bushels,  compared  with  3^7o56^,bbo  bushels  in  1952  and  19^2^51  average  of 
iHl,007,000  bushelSc    This  indicated  output. is  about  2  million  busliels  less  than 
indicated  a  month  ago.    Improved,  prospects  in  .a  few  States,  principally  in  the  westjp 
are  more  than  offset  by  declines  elsewhere««chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  Washington  and 
the  central  late  States, 

'  In  the  29  late  States,  the  '  drop  is  now  placed  at  299,302,000  bush,els  compared 
With  280,863,000  bushels  in  1952, 

In  the  9  eastern  late  States,  hot  dry  weathqr,  toward  "the  end  of  August  was- 
■^mfavorable  for  potaitoes  in  some  areas  but  produption. prospects  did  not  decline 
during  the  month  in  any  of  these  States  except  Pennsylvania,  where  heat  and 
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drought  damage  has  been  relatively  severe.    The  outlook  for  a  huinper  crop  in  Maine 
remains  unchanged  from  a  month  ago»  with  production  estimated  at  70,325,000  "bushels 
— 35  percent  more  than  last  year.    By  the  end  of  August  fields  in  Aroostook  Co-unty 
generally,  were  too  dry  for  good  crop  growth,  hut  in  most  fields  a  substantial  set 
of  tuhers  already  had  developed  as  a  result  of  exceptionally  favorable  growing  con- 
ditions prior  to  this  dry  spello    On  Long  Island,  IJew  York,  reports  from  growers 
indicate  that  digging  is  lagging  considerably  behind  harvest  to  the  same  date  last 
year*    This  situation  is  reflected  in  a  substantially  smaller  volume  of -shipments  to 
the  end  pf  Augus-  than  occurred  last  year^.    For  the  eastern  late  States  as  a  group, 
indicated  output  is  17  percent  larger  than  in  1952o  ■  ,  .  ■   .  . 

Hot,  dry  weather  in  the  9  central  late  States  during  August  hampered  development 
of  the  potato  crop,  especially  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  where  the  outlook  in 
the  important  Red  River  Valley  points  to  a  smaller  crop  than  expected  a  month  ago. 
Even  so,  relatively  good  yields  appear  likely  in  most  important  sections'  of  the 
Central  late  States  and  a  crop  9  percent  larger  than  last  year  is  expected  for  the 
group  as  a  wholce  .'  / 

In  the  11  western  States,  growing  conditions  during  August  were  generally 
favorable  in  most  important  areas e,    Prospects  improved  during  the  month  in  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Nevada;  but  total  production  of  late  potatoes  in  the' West 
gtill  is  expected  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  in  1952o 

In  Idiaho,*  below"»normal  temperatures  since  late  A'ogust  probably  slowed  maturity 
of  the  crop.    Since  potatoes  in  general  were  planted  later  than  usual  this  year, 
growers  are  apprehensive  that  an  early  killing  frost  might  cut  yields o    Yields  in 
Colorado  now  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  indicated  a  month  ago  but  substantially 
less  than  last  year.    Blight  and  psyllids  have  been  more  prevalent  'than  usual;  and, 
in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  some  growers  report  thin  stands  and  a  light  set  of  tubers. 
The  crop  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  is  later  than  usual  and  movement  f rom  tha't  area  is 
expected  to  be  light  until  after  Ccto'ber  1« 

Potatoes  in  Nebraska  progressed  under  favorable  conditions  during  Augu.st  in  the 
important  western  areas — both  irrigated  and  non-irrigated'^but  development . in  other 
areas  of  the  State  was  hampered  by  hot,  dry  weather.    Harvest  of  the  early  commer- 
cial crop  (summer  crop)  in  the  irrigated  sections  will  continue  through  September  15, 
Prospects  in  Washington  have  declined  slightly  from  a  month  ago  but  a  near  record 
yield  is  in  prospect  for  that  State^,    The  outlook  for  late  potatoes  in  California 
remains  relatively  go©d.    In  the  Tulelake  area,  ho'-rever,  maturity  is  later  than 
normal  and  the  hazard  from  killing  frosts  is  greater  than  usuaij^ 

Total  production  in  the  1  intermediate  States  is  placed  at  16,863,000  bushels — 
20  percent  larger  than  in  1952  but  42  percent  less  than  the  1942^*51  average. 

The  potato  crop  in  the  13  early  States  totaled  64,761,000  bushels— 23  percent 
larger  than  the  1952  crrip  in' these  States  and  5  percent  larger  than  the  10-year 
average, 

SWEETPOTATOES ;     The  1953  sweetpotato  crop  is  expected  to  total  34,301,000  bushels — 
21  percent  larger  than  the  relatively  small  1952  crop  but  37  percent 
smaller  than  the  1942«51  average i    Reduced  prospects  from  a  month  ago  in- the  mid- 
west and  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Alabama  were  more  than  offset  by  an 
improvement  in  the  outlook  in  important  States  elsewhere.    Production  is  now 
indicated  to  be  2  percent  larger  than  oh  August  1, 
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In  New  Jersey,  sweetpotato  prjos-p.ectp  improved  durin/^  August  and  the  average 
yield  is  now  exr^ected  to  equal  the.  record-high.    Indicated  production  is  pulDstan- 
tially  above  last  year.    In  Vlrginip;.,  prospects  remain  upchanf^ed  from  a  mpnth  .a^o. 
Movement  to  market  fro:;i  the  "astern  Shore  was  heavier  than  usual  during  Au^Tuste 
Prospects  in  North  Carolina,  Teiuiessee  and  .Alabama  w«^re  reduced  by  \inseasona'bly 
dry  weather  d,uring  August  "but  .indicated  .production  still  is  above  the  1952  output 
in  each  o.f  the.se  States, 

In  South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Aa.^^ust  rainfall  improved  sw^etpotato 
prospects  and.  the  1953  croD  is.  now.  indicated  to  be  substantially  lar;:;er  .than  last 
■•ypa,T  in  all  of.  these  States,     In  Louisiana,  a^  yield  equal  to  the  record-high  for, 
the  1945  crop ;  la  in.  prospect.     Indicated  r>ro,du-Ction  in  G-eori^^ia  and  i-'ississippi  is 
unchanged  from  a  month  ago,  and  well  above  that  of  last  yerjTe 

TOBACCO;    Total  tobacco  Droduction  is,  forecast , at  2,035  million  pounds,  about  2-| 
,  ,  -  percent  below  last  month^ s.  T)ros"Dect»    Lower  ■orospects  for  flue-cured  pro- 

duction account- for  most  of  this  reduction,    .Last  ye8,r  ■production  of  pQ.l  tobacco 
in  the  United  States  totaled  ?,255  million  noounds  and  the  1942-51  average  is  1,9,49 
million -t)oundSo 

.■  The  production  of  flue- cured  tobacco  is.  indicated  at  1,225  million  pounds, 
comxiared  v/ith  1,355  million  T)OU.nds  harvested  ,ir  1952  and  the'  10-year  average  pro*- 
duction  of  1,145  million  pounds,  .  J)ry  v/eather  reduced  yield,  .prospects  below  earlier 
expectations,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

■.   The  bixrley  tobacco  ;crop  as  of  September  1  is  estimated  at  579  million  pounds 
v;hich  is  the  same  as  the  August  1  for.eca.st..     Th.is  comp.ares  with  the  1952  record 
crop  of  650  million  pounds  and  the  lO-year  average  of  528  million  pounds.    More  ,  .' 
cutting  than  usual  occurred  during  August  as  a  result  of  the  dry  weather,  partic- 
ularly in  east  Tennessee, 

V     The  forecast  for  Maryland  tobacco  at  37,6  million  pounds  is  unchanged  from  a 
month, ago.    Production  last  year  totaled  39,5  million  pounds  and  the  10- ear  aver-' 
age  Is  34...7  million  nounds, 

Fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  production  is,  estimated  at  57.1  and  31,7 
mil^lion  pounds,  respectively.    Lack  of  adeauate  rainfall  lov/er'ed  production  pros- 
pects .during  the  month.    The  current  indicated  -oroduction  conrDares  with  58, 2. and 
33,8  million  pounds,  respectively,,  harvested  in  1952.  . 

Seotember.  l  , estimates  of  cigar  tobaccos  are;  fillers,  42,9  million  .pouhds;; 
binders,  47,2  million  -oounds;  and  wrapners  13,9  million  pounds,    "'ith  the  exception 
p,f  wrapT)ers,  the  airrent  estimate  is  below,  the  Aug^ist  forecast.    In  195i2  produfction 
of., fillers,  binders,  and  wrappers  was  ,44,8,  .48.3  and  14.5  million  .pounds,  respec- 
tively,, ■  \  ,  ■  _  , 

SUGAR  BSETSt    Production  of  sugar  beets  Is  estimated  at  11,381,000  tons  oh  the  ' 
basis  of  Serjtember  1  conditions.    This  is  an  increase  of  1-|  percent 
over  August  1  -oroaroects,  ,12  percent  above  1952  productio;^,  and  14  percent  above 
.average..  '   .  ' '     -  ■ 

Weather  conditions  during  August  v/ere  [generally  favorable  for  sugar  beets  al- 
though a  slight  decline  in  -nrospects  occurred  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  because 
of  dry  vr-ather  in  some  sections,    Elsewhere  the  crop  made  good  progress.  Irrigar- 
tion  water  was  generally  ample  in  the  western  States  and  beets  continued  to  make 
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good  growth.    Above  average  yields  are  in  prospect  for  all  States  in  this  area. 
This' has  been  a  good  year  for  beets  in  California,    Harvesting  of  the  crop  .is  becom- 
ing general  and  no  significant  losses  have  occurred  from  insects  or  disease. 

SUffARCALlB  FOR  SUGAR  Aliip  SEED;     Prospects  for  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  improved 

during  August  and  a  crop  of  7t525iOOO  tons  is  now 
indicated  for  harvest.    This  is  about  one  percent  below  last  year's  crop  of  7t599.00C 
tons  but  one-fifth  larger  than  the  19^2-51  average.    Practically  all  areas  in 
Louisiana  had  ample  moisture  during  August-  and  the  crop  continued  to  make  rapid 
grovrth,    Frequent  showers  since  mid-August  have  hindered  dusting  operations  and 
borer  infestation  and  disease  is  reported  more  prevalent  than  a  month  ago.  Prospects 
for  the  Florida  crop  continued  good  and  above  average  yields  are  indicated  for  both 
States, 

PASTURES;    Pastures  withered  and  dried  under  the  prolonged  August  he^t  and  lack  of 
moisture  prevailing  from  the  central  Great  Plains  eastward.    On  Septem- 
ber 1,  the  condition  of  U,  S;.  farm  pastures  averaged  63  percent  of  normal,  lowest 
for  the  date  In  1?  years,  7  percentage  points  below  a  year  ago  and  15  points  below 
the  10-year  average.    During  August,  the  drought  areas  in  Missouri  and  Virginia 
increased  in  intensity  and  broadened  further  into  surrounding  States,    However,  for 
the  tfountry  as  a  whole,  pasture  feed  v;as  much  better  than  the  record  low  September  1 
conditions  of  40  and  43  percent  reached  in  the  great  droughts  of  1936  and  1934; 
respectively ,    August  rains  brought  about  some  improvements  in  the  lower  Rocky 
Mountain  and  southern  Great  Plains  areas.    Along  the  Erst  Coast  and  parts  of  the 
Midwest,  early  September  rains  accompanied  by  cool  weather  materially  improved 
pasture  prospectse  but  in  much  of  the  lower  Ohio  Valley  and  some  other  Central  areas, 
rainfall  received  in  the  first  week  of  September  was  still  insufficient  to  insure 
fall  pasture  feed. 

Hardest  hit  by  high  temperatures  and  dearth  of  moisture  during  August  was 
Missouri  where  pasture  condition  on  September  1  averaged  18  percent  of  normal,  equal* 
ing  the  193^  drought  figiare.     The  only  lower  September  i  condition  in  nearly  4  dec- 
ades of  record  was  7  percent  in  1936,    Drought  conditions  also  increased  in  severity 
across  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  down  into  western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
further  into  northern  Arkansas,  eastern  Kansas,  southeast  Nebraska,  and  southern 
Iowa,    Early'  September  rains  were  helpful,  but  more  moisture  is  needed  to  fully 
revive  pastures  over  much  of  the  drought  area.    On  September  1,  pastures  were  also 
critically  short  and  offered  little  feed  for  livestock  in  the  Central  Atlantic 
States,     In  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  the  September  1  pasture  conditions  of  37 
and  48  percent,  respectively-  were  the  poorest  for  the  date  since  1930,  and  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  the  current  condition  of  56  was  the  lowest  for  September  1  since 
1925*     In  the  upper  Great  Lakes  area,  pastures  declined  late  in  tne  month  as  the 
effects  of  early  August  rains  wore  off.  and  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  southern 
New  England,  grass  feed  generally  deteriorated  during  Augusts     Pasture  conditions  on 
September  1  in  these  areas  were  generally  below  average  except  for  ".Wisconsin  and 
Mnnesota,     In  the  lower  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  grazing  was  more  favorable  with 
rainfall  adequate  to  maintain  growth  particularly  in  the  coastal  sections. 

In  eastern  Texas,  pastures  were  furnishing  good  feed,  and  rains  eleewhere  in  the 
State  did  much  to  improve  grass  prospects  though  development  of  feed  will  take  time* 
Oklahoma  pastures  were  furnishing  fair  feed  for  September  1,  but  have  not  fully 
recovered  from  the  drought.     Moderate  rainfall  during  August  brightened  grass  feed 
prospects  in  the  Central  Rocky  Mountain  and  Southwestern  States  though  conditions 
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are  still  spotted.     In  the  Northern  Hocky  Mountain  region,  pastures  were  generally- 
furnishing  fair  feed  for  Septeraher  1  "but  some  sections  need  rain.    Grazing  feed 
v;as  generally  good  to  excellent  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  with  timely  August 
rains  promoting  good  grass  groi^/th, 

MILK  PRODUCTION;    Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  during  August 

totaled  10,494  million  pounds,  ahout  3§  percent  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  hut  1  percent  below  the  10-year  average  for  Aue^ust*    With  milk  production 
per  GOV/  dropping  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  hot,  dry  weather,  the  gain  in  total 
milk  production  over  August  a  year  ago  came  mainly  from  an  increase  in  milk  cows« 
Farm  milk  production  in  Augast  was  sufficient  to  provide  each  person  in  the  United 
States  with  2,12  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  about  11  percent  less  than  average,  Farm 
milk  output  in  the  first  8  months  of  1953  totaled  85.2  billion  pounds,  4  billion 
pounds  more  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  but  nearly  1  billion  pounds  belov; 
the  record  established  in  1945, 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters  on  September  1  averaged 
16,27  pounds,  l®west  for  the  date  in  the  last  5  years.    Short  pasture  feed  and  the 
heat  wave. in  the  last  half  of  August  sharply  reduced  the  rate  of  milk  flow  despite 
liberal  supplemental  feed  in  many  areas.    Bett^?e en  August  1  and  September  1,  productioc 
per  cow  dropped  9  percent,  1  point  more  than  average  and  nearly  twice  the  decline 
tha.t  took  place  a  year  ago.    As  compared  with  September  1  a  year  ago,  production  per 
cov;  in  the  northern  regions  was  dovm  moderately,  but  continued  higher  in  the  South 
and  West,    The  proportion  of  crop  correspondents'  milk  cows  reported  in  production 
on  September  1  averaged  70.2  percent,  slightly  belov;  a  year  ago,  and  equaling  the 
lovrest  for  the  date  in  the  last  quarter  century.    Regionally,  the  percentage  milked 
was  below  average  in  all  areas  except  the  West,  but  v;as  moderately  above  last  'year 
in  the  South. 

♦ 

Estimated  Monthly  Milk  Production  on  Farms,  Selected  States  1,/ 


:  August:  ^ 
State  t average : 
_     „: 19 42-51: 


1952 

Million  TDOunds 


:  August!  .        4.  •     T  -. 
State  -averap-e-  ^^^ust  July 

QT,aT;e  .average.     -iqcp  •  tqc'i 

 ll^A^-hll  _  1  _ 


August 
1953 


Million  pounds 


N.J.  ■ 

91 

95 

92 

94 

N.C. 

144 

151 

165 

162 

Pa. 

464 

479 

504 

488 

s.c. 

55 

53 

56 

55 

Ohio 

482 

494 

538 

482 

244 

238 

262 

258 

Ind, 

346 

337 

362 

342  i 

Tenn. 

235 

227 

251 

252 

111. 

484 

451 

478 

441  : 

.  Ala. 

124 

.  118 

134 

126 

Mich.  ' 

485 

496 

520 

507  : 

Miss. 

137 

136 

148 

140 

Vis. 

1,253 

1,314 

1,534  - 

1,332  : 

Okla. 

220 

161 

177 

172 

Minn. 

646 

594 

768 

592  ; 

Tex. 

342 

267 

297 

280 

Iowa 

590 

530 

60? 

539  : 

Monto 

62 

47 

54 

48 

M®. 

401 

411 

409 

392  : 

Idaho 

118 

105 

128 

117 

N.rak, 

196 

178 

210 

174  ! 

Utah 

56 

58 

64 

59 

S.Dak. 

148 

121 

154 

125  ! 

Wash. 

170 

147. 

167 

155' 

Nebr. 

232 

198 

229 

197  : 

Oreg, 

122  .  ,■ 

110 

129 

115 

Hans, 

257 

216 

236 

228  i 

Calif. 

501 

529 

587 

569 

Va. 

180 

182 

192 

188  J 

Ot^er 

W.Va. 

81 

76 

81 

74    :  States 

1,727 

lj,719 

1,975 

lj.791 

 J.  Uw_S^  _1 0,593 

l/Mcnthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available, 
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Among  the -30  States  fo^  which  ndnthl:.';.  e^tirvates-  of.  milk  production  are  avail- 
atle,  August  output  6r,1ia"'Qlishe:i  ri^v  record  highs-  in  6  States,  and  near  record -highs 
in  2  more,     On  the  other  hand,  lowest  Aa^'rust  prod^icticn  in  •a^fO'-'-t  ?*  necade-^.of 
record  v;a.".  regist'-^red  in  I'eoraslr^a  aad  v/ost  Virginia,  vi.th  near  record  lov/s  in  a 
half  dozen  other  States,  l--jv;tfly  in  the  Com  B-lt  c^nc'  G-rc-at  Plains  art^as  where  ^.ilk 
cow  nurahers  are  at  a  lov/:leYol.   ;V/isconsin,  vith  ItX"^'-  ?.aillion  po\?j^d3,  rjid-Minne-. 
sota,  with  592;  million,  ..ag-ain  led  all  ^States  in. total  milk  production.  California 
was  third  v/ith  5^9  mil liqn,  pounds,.  .8  r-ercent  alsoye  a  year  ago  and  ?  percent,  higher 
than  the  "revious. August  record,   ^Especially  sharp  increases  over .a  year  ago 'were 
also  .recorde-,-:  in  I daho ,  .•  .Tenness es •  and  kentucl:y# 

FOULTST  Al©.  ;-iaG  1;KCDUCTICST:  ^Fnnn  floc^s  -laid  ^,3^1-6  inillion  er^s  in  Au^st,  a 

record  hif^h  for  the  month  "^-  5  percent  mor^j  than  in 
August  last  year  dn-d  12  ■percsnt  ahovc;  the  l9^P-.51  averaf^ie-.  production  re.ached 

nev/  highs  in  the  Horth  Atlantic,  East  iTorth  Central,  South  Atlantic  and  the  West-, 
Production  increased  1''.  percent  from  last  year  in  the  South  Atl-antic,  8  percent  in 
the  ivorth' Atlavitlc,  6  riOTcent  in  the  South'  G(3n-t"r'l.r  5  percent  in  the. East  ITorth 
Central,  -2  p-n>rcent  in  the  .West  North  Central  and  t;}  .i  West..  "Sf^f;  -production  during  , 
the  first  3  months  of  this-  ;,ear  was  ^3 »072  million  ^CC-^  •^•^  a^oat  .the  sar.ie  as  last 
year,  but  ^  -percent  ahove. 'the 'avex-s.^e.  .  •  P"  .:  ■  ^ 

]?he  ratP  of -production  in  Aui;ust  'was  1^,7  tgi-s  per  layer,   c'v.;!ipared  with  I'liO  ' 
l.-.v5t  year  anc;  'the  av£ra(:G  of  i3»l  fc>cc;s,    [fhe  rate  v.'as  at  a  record  hi^h  level  in 
oil  part c  01   th-e  co'oiitr^-.    Increases 'in  the  rate  froin  last  year  « ere  11  ooroetit  in 
the  South  Cehti'Pl,  %  ■•percent  in  Ihe  So'utli  Atlant.'EC,      7>ercent  in  the ' 'ln'cst  xJorth 
Central;      -^ercerLt  in  the  Sast  llorth  Ce..ttral,  3  pt:rc-jnt  in  t}i.-  .;'or^'h  Atlantic  and 
2  percent  in  the  ¥est.    Rath  per  lap>T 'on  hand  x-.irin.p  the  first  :.'  months  of  t'.'is 
yea,r  was  I30  e^pfs,  compared  v;ith  12'y  last  yerr  an^.'  the  averafp-     '  II9  eg,^-s» 

There  v/;-;rt  2^5, 76';- » 000  layers  in  far-..i  floe"  s  in  AuAi.~t  —  al)Out  the  sane  as  in 
A'-ig,u^t  last  .year,'  h.it  1  percent  helov  the  avera-g^i.    Tfunher  of  layers  reachec-  a  new- 
level- in  thQ  iv'orth  Atlantic  States,    Increases 'from  last  y(^ar  ql  5 -percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the  JJast  ?forth  ■Oohtral  were  off- 
set "by  cecreaso;?  of  2 'percent  in  "the  West  I^ortH  Central  find  j  percent  in  the  South  ' 
Central  Sts-tes,-    Th 'ore  was  no  change  in  the  '';'est.     The  seasohcl  increase  in  the 
nuipjer  of  lR.yers  fro^ri  Au£;ust  1  to  •Septej-a'ber  1  this,  year  v;as  3*9  P  -reent  comp;.-a'ed  _ 
v/ith  'k.o  percent  last  year  ona  the  avcra-ge  of  abo-at  1  perc.-at. 

Potential  lay.rs  (hens  .:-nd  :->uljv:ts  of  layi-n*.' ■  af-e  -I'lus  ^v,T.l.l>-,tc  .'^ot  of  layinf-^  . 
age)  on  faras  Se^te\i"bor  1  totaled  5'''5»7O2,,0O0       1  percent  aore  ti-At.  a  year  a#-:o  ,  . 
tut  8  percent  below  average.    Increases  f,rom  last  ye.-.r  01  3  percent  in  the  Horth  • 
Atlantic  and  J  p'^.rcont  in  the  So^uth  At^ar;tiG  antd  the  /Jest  mor.e  than  o^f'^o.t  accreascfl 
of  1  -oercent  in  the  >;iant'  Jorth  Central,  ?.  percent  in  the  ViTost  j  jrt:-  Central  and 
k  percent  in  the  South  Centr.-?!  States.-     .  ■ 

Pullets  not  of  layin-:  a^p.  on  f-iir^x?.  Se^-te/ab^r  T  ."re  est'-^^j-.t'-d  at  ?2^-f,-2^i|',CO0  • — • 
2  percent  niore  than  a  year  ago,  hat  17  percent  "b  low  av-cra.pe.    Increases  over  l'/^?  ■ 
in  the  ll.rth  Atlantic,  V/est  liirth  Central  and  t-Ti';  './est  more  th.%in  offs:;t  decreases" 
in  the  rest  of  t}ie  coimtry.     On  St/pturub-e-r  1,  al*o-.:.t  ^3  percent  of  the  r.otonti'.vl  lay-  ' 
era  were  pullet.',  not  of  layinr,  ag^,  co.Tiparec!  wi'th  k-?.'  pt.-rcent  a  year  ago  and  the 
averagti  of'  i'//  p^^rcent.  '     .•  '-      '  ■  • 
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The  nu.m'ber  of  .chicks  under  3  nonths  old  on  farms  Ser)tem"ber  1  was  estimated  at 
99,117,000 — 3  percent  more  than  a  year  ago.Mt  32.T)ercent  helov;  the  average.  All 
parts  of  the  country  shov/ed  increases  from  a  year  a-go  exce-nt  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  States.     Increases  v/ere  18  percent  in  the  East  Torth  Central-, 
15  percent  in  the -West,  9  percent  in  the  ITorth  AtlaJitic  and  3  percent  in  the  V/est 
North  Central  States,     Decreases  were  1  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  12  percent 
in  the  South.'.Atiantic"  States.    Of  the  late  hatched  chiG^/ts,  75  percent  were  purchased 
from  hatcheries  and  25  percent  were  hatched  on  farms,  the  sarae  as  last  year, 

HENS  A^-D  PULLETS  OF  LAYIFG  AGS,  PULLSTS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGE,  POISIITIAL 
LAYEH5,,  .CHICKS,  UNDER  3,  i-IONTHS  OLD  AND  EGGS  LAID  PEE  100  LAYSHS 


ON  PARMS,  SEPTEMBER  1 

Year 

« 

North 
Atlantic: 

E.  Northi 
Central  ; 

¥.  North;     South  t 
Central  j  Atlantic  : 

South       :  Western'' 
Central    J  : 

United"" 

nf  PC 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  05 

'  LAYING  AGE  ?miS, 

SEPTEMBER 

1 

.  Thousands  . 

194S-51  (Av,) 

1952 

1953 

44, 814 
57,1^6; 
59,657' ' 

56,061 

56 ,888 
57,500 

80,024  29,724 
74,305     ■  29,727 
71,406  '  31,272 

58,986 
52,629 
50 , 601 

29,199 
30,803 
31,022 

298,828 
301,388 
301,458 

■ 

PULLETS  i\lOT  01  LAYING  AGE  OF  EARI^lS 

,  SLPlEI^'iBER 

a  ■ 

ThouseJads 

1942-51  (Av.) 
1953 

39 , 311 
38,144 
43,317 

57;a96 
47,365 
.  .46,023 

89,319  22,127 
71,890  19,085,,. 
■  72,384  18,848 

41,418 
,28,588 
27,739 

20,162 
14,902 
15,933 

259,534 
224,244 

■     POTENTIAL  LAYEHS  CN  rAK^S','^  SEPTEI^IKEH  1  l/' ' 

Thousands 

1942-51  (Av.) 

1952 

1953 

R4,125 
95,280 
102,974 

113,277 
104,253 
103,523 

169,342  51,851 
146.,  095  48,812 
143,790  50,120 

100,405 
81 , 217 
78',  340 

49,362 
45,705 
46,955 

568,362 
521,352 
525,702 

CHICKS  UNDER  3 

MONTHS  OLD  ON  PARi.IS, 

SEPIEI'IEER  1 

Thous  ands 

1942-51  (Av.) 

1952 
1953 

17,454 
13,821 
15,063 

27  ,  253 
15,809 
18  ,613 

42,122  20,599 
24,814  19,498 
25,485  17,225 

27,390 
15,989 
15,782 

11,337 
6,031 
5,949 

146,154 
95,962 
99,117 

EGGS 

LAID  PER 

100  LAYERS  ON  PARiiS, 

SEPTSl'SER  1 

1942-51  (Av.) 

1952 

1953 

45.4 
49.4 
49.6 

41.4 
44. 1'- 
45.0 

41.7  34.6 
45.1  38.9 
46.1  41.2 

32.0 

34.3 
38.5 

43.9 
50.2 
50.7 

39>8 
•«3.7 
45.3 

i/Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  -oullets  not  of  laying  age. 
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Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  eggs  in  raid-August  averaged  50.2  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  47.7  cents  in  mieU July  and  the  August, "1952  price  of  48,2 
cents.    Shell  egg  markets  in  August  were  firn  on  large  eggs,  irregular  on  nediums 
and  wealc  on  snails.    Supplies  were  "barely  aniple  oh  top  quality  large  eggs,  ample 
on  mediums  and  .-nor e  than  ample  on  smalls.    Demand  was  good' on  large  eggs  ahd  fair 
to  good  on  mediums.    Smalls  were  hard  to  move  despite  the  relatively  wide  price 
differential  under  larger  size?.    Storage  holdings  in  the  35  cities  on  August  31 
were  585,000  cases,  compared  with  1,648,000  cases  last  year  and  the  5-year  average 
of  1,836,000  cases. 

Chicken  prices  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  "broilers)  averaged  25.5  cents 
per  pound  live  weight  on  August  15,  compared  with  26,1  cents  on  July  15  and  27.0 
cents  a  year  ago,    Farm  chickens  averaged  22.5  cents  and  commercial  "broilers  28,0 
cents  compared-with  22.4  and  31.0  cents,  respectively,  in  mid-August  last, year. 
Demand  was  generally  good  on  heavy  weight  commercial  "broilers,  "but  was  limited  on 
all  light  weight  chickens  and  on  farm  chickens  of  irreg\ilar  quality  and  weight. 
Hen  marketings  increased  seasonally.    Hot  weather  restricted  the  demand  for  hens 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  was  a'bsor'bed  by  processors, 

Turkey  prices  on  August  15  averaged  32,7  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  com- 
pared with  32.6  cents  a  year  ago.    Live  turkey  markets  were  a"bout  steady  during 
Au^-;ust  with  a  trend  toward  lower  prices  at  the  close.    Supplies  were  fully  emile 
to  a  fair  demand.    United  States  storage  holdin^rs  of  t\irkeys  declined  9  million 
pt>unds  during  July  and  were  43  million  pounds  at  the  close  of  the  month.  This 
was  3  million  pounds  less  than  last  year,  "but  10  million  pounds  more  than  the 
&»year  average. 

The  average  cost  of  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid^August  was 
$3,84,  compared  with  $4,24  a  year  earlier.    The  egg-feed,  farm  chicken-feed  and 
turkey-feed  price  relationships  were  all  more  favorable  than:  a  year  ago. 
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CORN,  ALL 


State 


n.  . 
R.I. 

Conn. 
U.Y. 
K.J.  ■.  ' 
Pa,    ■  , 
Ohio 
Ind. 

111.  /. 
Mich,  , . 
Wi  s, 
Minn, 
loxira 
Mo,  •■  • 
N,Da,k. '  . 
S.Dak,  ; 
Nebr. 
Kans, 
Del. 

m.  ■ 

"7a.  • 
W.7a.^  ,. 

N.a, 
s.c, 

Ga, 

J'la.  . 

Ky, 

Tenn, 

Ala, 

Miss, 

Ark, 

la, 

Okla, 

Texas 

Mont, 

Idaho 

%o, 

Colo.  . 

N.Mex. . 

Ariz. 

Utah  > 

Kev, 

Wash, 

Greg, 

Calif, 

U.S."  "~ 


:  Yiel^ 

Average  : 


1953  V 
Bushels 


Indicated  i  Average 


37,9  31e0 
'   ■  43,3    .  .  .  4-i»0 

42o2-  42.0 

43.8,  46.0 

40o5.  44,0 

43,8  , '  40.0 

38.8  .  47.0 
44,3  .  ^,  52,5 

43.2  49,0 
50.0       ,  53,0 

49.9  ,  50.0 
51.2.  58.0 

36.8  50.0 
44.0  58.0 
41,6,  :  .  50.5 

49.9  ,  '  64.0 
35.0  ,  ,  ,  41,0 
21,8,,:..  19,5 

•  2i6,9v  28,0 
29,6  37,0 
25.6  22.0 
31,9  38.0 
,39e;5_^.:  46.0 

•  35,6  33,0 

:  37,5  41,0 

,  :.  27,4  .  25,5 

,,;vi8,4 ....    ;^  -l5,a 

14.0  12.0 
11.8  ,  15,5 
39,7^  28,0 

.    .  28.3  -  ,  20,0 

17.1  11,0 
18i-8*  •  16*0 
19,8  .    ..  15,0 

•  17;6  19.0 
18,8  ■■■       •  13.0 

'     .16,8-  ■  18.5 

15.8  14.0 
48,0.  57,0 
16.4.  2l';0' 

21.9  26^5 
14,6  14.0 

12.3  12.0 
■      32,6  ■     •  38,0 

32,3  42,0 

50,3  59.0 

38,3  44.0 

 32,9  35j^0 

_  _35,2  40j^6"" 


'        1952-  -  ^« 

JSm     w—      «^  -.^  *  ■■■■ 

Thousand  TiushelS' 


Indicated 
_19  5^  


-37w0  • 

44.0 

44.0 
,  45.0 

44,0 

46.0 

46,0 

52.0 

43,0 
•55,0 
i  53,0 
;  55.0 
:44,0 

57,0 

49,0 

56,0 

30,0 

24.0 

27.0 
20,0-  ■ 
,37,0 
,  44.0 
..  26.0 
.  ,39 ;0 
26.5 
19.0 
20.0 
16.0 
35.0 

29.5  ■ 
23,0 
23.0 
18o0  • 

^21,0 
•  15  0  5 
^'  16  »  5  ■ 
.  22,  0 
55<,p  ' 

2ci;o  • 

31,0  ' 

15.6  ' 
15.0 
i39,0 
40„0 

58r0 

40.0 

34  «p 
~39,9  " 


-  27 


484 

5  ,55  . 
2,583 
•  1,691 
.  .  311 
.  1,967 
.  259355 
.  89244 
.  57,459 
1759280 
221,863 
,443,188 
•  61,182 
.112,905 

•  .324,587 
.530,876 
.147,182 
.  25,860 
-.101,641 

225,530 
72,126 
4,409 
18V'D94 
38,981  . 
■'  ■  ■  1<5.947 
■    61,059  . 
26i5l^;-' 
•••  45,268''; 
7,619' 
77,943'^ 

•  -63,705^ 

46,354 
43,031 
27,307 
;  17,108 

•  '  24, '047  ■ 

'  54,256  ■ 
2,922 
1.,'546.  - 
1»125',,, 
14,568 
1,873 
380, 
'  865 
75 
1,007 
1,218 

 2p293 

3,036,380  _ 


,434 
574 
2,688' 
1,656 


1,400 
30,315 
10,290 
66,003 
-  ■  189,051  - 

•  232,300 
516,838 

83,200  ^ 
139,954  - 

•  ^    266,690  - 

697,792  ■ 

•  173,512 

20,846  : 
'    •  103,516 
261,960 
59,840 
6,422 
21,712 
31*614 
■  8,405 
'  56,176 
■  18^945 
37,152 
9,ff74;, 

•  58,4*08 
39;8'40'- 
56,268 
'27,536 

.  ,-  13,935  ' 
.  ■  12,554 
10,101 
'41,293 
■  2,030 
5,622- 
l,07i 
13,276 

•  1,120 

420 
1,368  ' 

126 
1,239 
1,232 

,          2,730  _ 

,  l»30i,235  _ 


518 

660 
3,080 

1,710 

.  308 

I,  656 
.29,025 

9,776 
57,921 
194,205 
251,167 
499,895 
76,164 
144,438 
276,899 
616,672 
131,890 
27,720 
142,416. 
196,884 
47,880 
6,179 
20,152 
24,154 
7,449 
58,380 
29,800 
60,06'0 
9,680 
71,540 
52,304 
50,531 
35,627 
13,536- 

II,  886 
8,308 

^   -  33,874 
3,454 

i,;ooo 

13,671 
1,085 

510 
1,365 

120 
1,276 
1,000 
2,652 

~3,Ci£opz. 
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SPRING  WmT  OTHER  THAU  DURUM 
lifilii  -Eex.  ac£e  i  


State 

[  Average  ] 

;  1942-51  ; 

1962 

J.  Indi- 
•  eated 

*  Average 
;  1942-51 

«  • 

:      1952  : 

Indi- 
cated 

:  1953 

«  • 

ia55   

Thousand  "bushels 

N.Y. 

21.2 

24-0 

116 

XXw 

96 

Wis., 

23,4 

24-5 

24,0 

X  ,  OtJ*x 

1,056 

Minn  _ 

17-7 

14-5 

14,5 

17  fil  ft 
X  •  f  oxo 

1  ^  414. 

X«^  ,  *xX% 

13,717 

I  n  wa. 

17  4 

21  0 

17  0 

147 

102 

N  Dak 

15  0 

10  0 

11  5 

1  Oft  A71 
XvO , 4  r  X 

81,190 

95,232  . 

S  Dak 

12  7 

7  B 

8  5 

23,408 

25,466 

14  0 

14.  O 

X*x.V/ 

1?  0 

672 

864  . 

Mont, 

15,6 

13-0 

18,0 

47  1  4S 

54,730 

81,846 

Idaho 

31.0 

31,5 

29.5 

.  14,505 

21,136 

24,160 

Wyo, 

17.1  ■ 

17.5 

.15.0 

.  1,459 

1,418 

1,455 

Colo. 

18.0  , 

22,5 

19.0 

2,322 

1,732 

1,900 

N.Mex,' 

14.6 

14,5 

14.5 

304 

232 

276 

Utaia 

32.8 

30.0 

31.0 

2,368 

3,030 

3,286 

Nev..  . 

28.2 

27.0 

^  30.0 

353 

378 

390 

Wash. 

22.6 

23,5 

24,5 

14,834 

8,436 

20,702  . 

_Ore^,  

-23.9  ^  _ 

-28.0  _ 

5,136 

4^284 

6,210 

>u^s^  _  _ 

16.0 

-12.0  _ 

-  „  14^5^  . 

 253, £52  _ 

^  217^283_.  

276.662   

DURUM  WHEAT 


Production 


State 

'  Average 
!  1942-51 

•  • 

:    1952  : 

■  « 

•  « 

Bushels 

Indi- 
cated 

.  ia5s  . 

■  -  Average 
;  1942-51 

•  • 

'  :       1952  : 

•  • 

Thousand  bushels 

Indi- 
cated 
1953. 

Minn, 

16,6' 

12,0 

8,0 

860.. 

384, 

176 

N.Dak, 
S.Dak, 

15.0 
-  13.2 

10.5 

6^5 

7.5 

_  4^0_ 

32,970 

3j^530 

18,879, 
2.100, 

13,3^0 

788 

3  S,tate8 

>  -.9:^9 

7,2 

37j.360 

21,363 

J-i|314 

WHEAT;    Production  by  classes,  for  the  United  States 


Tear 


.  _Win  t  er  

Hard  red   *   Soft  red 


Hard  red 


Spring  :  White 

Durum  1/  • 
 ~1  L  Spring}.  _ 


Total 


Av. 1942-51 
1952 
1953  2/ 


Thousand  bushels . 

518,893         180,490         218,210         37,970  132,986  1,088,548 

711,810         197,492         182,338         21,967  177,840  1,291,447 

497.586         236,138          224.612         15,190  195,781  1,169,307 


l/lncludes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
2/lndi eated  1953.  '  . ' 


-  28  - 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bure-au  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

i  as  of  CROP  REPOR Tl  NG  BOARD"  .^ep.tejnMr .1.0,,..  195j5 

'n^m^&x^U..is^..  _  ^  .3iQQ.kjj>...^ 

OATS  ■ 


Yi.eld_j)er_acre  ,  _  ,_  _  i  _  _  _  _  JPzo^VJ-ction 


■    state  ! 

Average 

!  Indicated 

■:  Average 

*  1952 

Indicated 

1^^-51 

«  ^      ^  ^  ^ 

1  _.  -  i953_  _ 

i  _^i942^51 

»  9 

_  _1953   

Bushels 

'  Thousand  "bushels 

Jylaine 

40,1 

30,0  . 

48.0 

,    3,367  , 

2,460   , , 

4,224 
124' 

35.9 

35,0 

31.0 

228 

144  ■■ 

jrt,  ' 

33.1 

35,0 

32o0 

'    ■  1,331 

1,224  ■ 

960' 

l^lass. 

31.6 

31.0 

33,0 

182 

124 

132 

E.I.;  • 

31.3 

31,0 

32,0 

31 

31 

32 

Conn, 

32,2 

30.0 

29o0 

154 

120  '■■ 

87 

34,2 

37,0 

37.0 

24,424 

28,490 

25,641 

li'.Ji  ,^ 

31.7 

33.0 

38.0 

1,342 

1,386' 

1,520 

Pa, 

32,2 

29,0 

36,0 

.  24,893 

21,895 

26,358 

bhio 

35,9 

37,0 

42,0 

42,593 

46,916  - 

48,468' 

ind. 

34.7 

35,5 

36,0 

46,562 

50,268  .. 

45,864 

111.  ^ 

39.2 

37.0 

'  '  37.0 

139,770 

.  124,283 

116,809 

Mich, 

37,0 

,  33.5 

34,0 

.     .  51,906 

50,786  ■  ■ 

46,920  ' 

¥is,     •  : 

44,5 

45.0 

40,0 

124,676 

132,885 

117,560 

Minn.  . "  ' 

38.3 

39,0 

31,0 

'  184,477 

204,555"  • 

160,983 

Iowa 

36, .9 

35c0 

26.0 

206,620 

■     216,370  '  - 

153 , 556 

Mo. 

24,3 

22,0 

24,0 

41,082 

26,268  •  ' 

30,09'6 

l^.Dak,  '  .■ 

29.4 

23.0 

32.0 

66,128 

39,192/ 

57,79^ 

S.Dak. 

31,6 

26,5 

25.0 

95,218 

94,181" 

93,300 

27.0 

19,0 

20.0 

62,003 

46,626 

46,620  ' 

JCans,  ,  ' , 

20,5 

20.5 

29^366 

18,142 

23,4]:i  • 

Pel.     • ' 

30.5 

31.0 

32,0 

179 

217  ' 

22^4 

Md. 

31.7 

34.5 

33,0 

1,316 

2,001^'. 

1,881 

Va. 

28,. 5 

.  33.0 

33.0 

3,931  • 

4,719- 

4,8^1. 

V.Ya.  , 

27,7 

29,5 

29.0 

1,762 

1,593/  ., 

1,450 

28,5 

,  34»0 

■  '  •  •  38.0 

10^206 

.  ,  12,682" 

15.;^14 

s.c, "  •-  ■ 

25.3 

30,0 

31,0 

16,253  ■ 

17,460  ^ 

19,127 

24.6 

30o0 

30,0 

13,327  . 

'    ■  14,130  ■ 

19, '/70  . 

ria„ 

18,3 

^  •  30,0 

28.0 

488 

1.080  '  , 

1 , 120 

Ky.  V 

23.1 

25,0 

29.0 

2,130  ' 

2,600;. 

3,77  a 

Tenn»     •  - 

>25.6 

.    28,0  • 

;■  '  '33.0 

5,566 

•5,600" 

8,646 

Ala.     •  ■ 

-24,1 

•  '■  28,5 

•-■•33.-0 

4.-385 

•3,249"'' 

•:5.80B  " 

Miss. 

28.8 

37.0 

39.0 

8.612 

6,179 

10,764 

irk. 

27,4 

32,5 

33,0 

6,876 

3,998 

6.369 

La, 

25, 0 

35.0 

33.0 

3,*586. 

,   '•  lv680' 

.  ■  2,211 

0kia.. 

18,7 

21.0  • 

•    "   ■  21.5 

■  18,|30 

8,442" 

■  12,018 

lexas.  ,  . 

'20,1 

25,5 

27.0  , 

25,280  - 

20,910 

37,638' 

|4ont^-  .' 

;33,5 

'  3*3.5 

■  .    ■  36,0 

■  >12,685 

10,352  • 

13,464 

Idaho 

-  *41,9 

46,5 

42.0 

7,756 

8,602" 

-  7,392 

Wyo.    .  . 

30.8' 

31,0 

.  27,5 

4,477 

4,495  . 

4,40p 

Colo;  - 

30.3 

,  33.0 

■  .  30.0 

6,070 

6,303  r 

5,280 

N.Me:^.  ■■ 

21,5 

22,0 

'    r  19.5 

837 

594 ..  , 

488 

Ariz,  ,'. 

37.4 

52.0 

..     '    '  52.0 

397 

572 

572 

Utah  ' 

43,9 

/  46.0 

,.   /    ,  44,0 

2,097 

•  2,024 

1,804 

Nev.     "  •  ' 

40,6 

.,'  44,0 

44.0 

342 

352 

352 

Wash,  • 

46,3 

50.0 

■  '  51.0 

"7,361 

6,800 

6,783 

Oreg.    •  , 

28.8 

w     33  c  8 

-  .  32.0 

9,632. 

..    .    9,775  . 

8,128^ 

Calif, 

29.5 

'  32,5 

31.0 

5j,i80 

54.525 

5,425 

U.S.  

-  -33,5 

 32.8  _ 

 ss-i- 

lj.324^614 

J-a.268j.280  

1,205,500 

^  29  ^ 
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Crop  R  e  p  c  rrr 

es  of 


■  itriiif  nil  1 1 


E!jkp:au   of  AGR!C:JLTU  ral  ^iconomigs 
CROP  REPOr?TnJG  BOARD 

soybk'vns  for  Bm^s 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Sfjp.:;e!i.M?--Mj.- 1.953 

3;_Qa.-P«?i,..ii.p.,Tj. 


• 

Yield_jper  acre  j 

Frod"j.rt  c'n 

S  tat  Q  : 

'  1952 

"Rn  ft  Vic.'!  <\ 

A  VP  ■pap'p 

«  * 

1952 

«  t. 

Indicated 

• 

1942.-51' 

1  P4P.-51 

1953 

16  ,1 

■^  7  -.5 

18,0 

88 

90 

17,3 

20e5 

1^.0 

269 

410 

418 

Fa, 

16^0 

19,0 

Ir  0 

450 

361 

320 

OMo 

20^2 

22  oO 

22,5 

'20;  971 

20,630 

21,712 

Iiid, 

20,3 

23.,5 

23^.0 

3G'j/a 

33^-90 

39,629 

111, 

22  c4 

24..0 

23 ,0 

78^829 

85j:.23 

83^398 

Mich, 

17,8 

19.0 

30,5 

1,773 

1//48 

2'.  316 

Wis,  ' 

13,4 

17„0 

15,5' 

523 

816 

775 

Minn, 

15,7 

19„0 

l''^-5 

10,914 

21,945 

'  26,618 

I  ov.'a 

20.4 

25^5 

22,5 

35.181 

37,587 

'  .34,875 

Mo  . 

17,7 

19,0 

14^0 

1^ ,803 

32,756 

26,096 

iM'.Dak, 

11,2 

12,5 

12<,5 

147 

362 

238 

S  ,Dak, 

14^3 

15  c.  0 

17.0 

'  434 

1 J  275 

1,496 

19,0 

26,0 

lr-0 

'  652 

2,288 

1,944 

Ksjis , 

12,6 

11,5 

v    ^  v.* 

3,310 

7,360 

4,008 

Del,  ' 

13,2 

17.0 

15^5 

658 

936 

1,023 

Hd, 

14.5 

18,0 

17o0 

739 

1,350 

1,615 

Va, 

16.1 

17,0 

15,0 

1,791 

2,958 

2,550 

W.Va. 

14^2 

15»0 

14.0. 

■  19 

15 

14 

15.4 

16,5 

15.0 

3.434 

4,735 

3,885 

s.c. 

9.6 

11,5 

12.5 

353 

1  ;  127 

1,26^ 

Ga. 

&»8 

10.5 

11.0  .. 

130 

'336 

396 

Fla^ 

20.0- 

20,0  . 

240 

240 

Ky. 

16.6 

15,5 

17,0  .. 

1,690 

1,767 

1 ,  oOo 

Tenn,. 

16.7 

20.0 

18. Q-  ■ 

1,904 

3,620 

;.'  3,222 

Ala, 

15,4 

19  ,.0 

21.0  ■  ■■ 

766 

1,748 

' 1,648 

Miss,, 

15,2 

13,5 

13,0    .  • 

2,986 

6,142 

'4,615 

Avk, 

16,9 

16  „0 

16.0 

5,799 

13,856 

11,726 

U.  ' 

14,0 

14,5 

17,0  . 

464 

594 

663 

Okla^ 

9.7 

10^5 

i2,e  . 

207 

861- 

828 

][.§..  

  20^7_ 

219,596 

  291,682- 

279,_725_ 

BROOMCORIJ 

_  Yield  i^er 

acre  j_ 

 Pr.Q.duct^i>on_ 

State 

Average 
1942-51 

:    1952  : 

Indie.. .  [ 

1953  ■; 

Avera^i'e 
1942-51- 

:     1952  ' 

Indie, 

1955 

111. 

Kans, 
Okla, 
Texas 
Colo, 
Ii.Mex,_  _ 

564 
296 
322 
312 
280 
 234  _ 

?o\:nd  s 
640 
220 
280 
320 
125 

 140  

640 
230 
290 
205 
190 
>  I7Ji  

2,300 

1,820 
12,220 

5,900 
12,130  ■ 
_  5,550   

 Tons 

~i',  o'oo 

3,100  . 
11,800 
8 , 800 
3,400 
3.1 000   

1,100 
1 , 300 
12,900 
5,QQ0 
5,300 

298"  ' 

233 

232 

39,920 

29,100 

30,000 

30 


UrnTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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_YieId_per_acre  _  „  _  _  .  X  ■  ^J'rod'u.c^tion 


State 

;    Average  " 

1952 

;  Indicated 

'?  Av'era^^e 

'  1952 

Indicated 

;  1542-51 

•  1953 

t  1942-51 

-  19o3 

Bushels 

Thou send  tushels 

Maine 

30  .3  ' 

28,0  . 

33  o  0 

134 

112 

132 

vt.  ■ 

25,5 

30,0 

30 

27.8 

31.0; 

2.652 

2,170 

32,5  ■ 

36c  5 

oOjO 

436 

548 

595 

Pa, .  ' 

33,0  • 

37.0 

,  40,0 

4,498 

5,476 

'6,200 

Ohio 

27,2 

30o0 

33,0 

702 

540'  ,. 

660 

Ind. 

24,5 

27o0 

28^0 

946 

648 

■  728 

111. 

26,8 

29,5 

31,0 

1,271 

649 

682 

Mich, 

30,0 

29,0 

30cO 

4,122 

2,552 

2  J  010 

v;is. 

34,4 

35..  0 

55,0  ■ 

7,344 

3,395 

2,695 

Minn.  ' 

25.9 

25^0 

24„0  ■ 

23,031 

28,400 

33  J 184 

Iowa 

•  3  ■ 

30.0 

23,0 

1,050 

690 

161 

Mo,, 

20,7 

25»0 

28  ,,0 

1,750 

1,500 

2 ,240 

F,i)ak. 

21.9 

19,-0 

23.0 

51,584 

34,580 

46 , 874 

S.Sak* 

20.1 

15-^5 

17,5 

30,136 

9,734 

-8  J  348 

ITelDr,  '  J 

18,8  • 

20^,0 

18,0 

13,471 

3,440 

3,096 

Kans  c 

16,7  ■ 

15c5 

12  „0 

,7,950 

1,333  ■  . 

1  ^  31-2 

Del, 

28,8 

30.0 

30,0 

304 

300 

330 

Md, 

30,7 

33.0 

33,5 

2,264 

2,178 

2,144 

Va, 

29,4 

34,0 

■  33/0 

2,343 

2,788 

2,706 

Tit  Tr 

VJ.Va.. 

28,2. 

32o0 

-.   •    33«0  . 

294 

'352 

396 

Is.C. 

26,2 

■32,5 

37,0 

'■1,001 

•  I5398 

1 , 480 

S.C. 

22,4 

'27.0 

27 5 

490 

486 . 

495 

Ga, 

20^7 

27o0 

24,0 

147 

135 

168 

Ky. 

23,5 

25,5 

27,5 

1,727 

1,484 

2 , 338 

Tenn, 

19,1 

20,0 

22  cO 

1,598 

laoo 

1,584 

Ark, 

19,6  • 

21  oO 

24,0 

133 

105 

Oklae'  . 

15,3 

17,5 

14,5 

2,978 

455 

Texas 

15,8 

14,5 

19,5 

2,986 

870 

1>,?'55 

Monte 

25o8 

28,0 

29,0 

17.201 

12,880 

14^935 

Idaho 

34,7 

37,0 

32  „0 

11,961 

12^062 

10 , 112 

29.8 

32.0 

31^0  '. 

4,110 

4,224 

4, 185 

Colo, 

24,5  • 

28. ,5 

:  29,0 

1  R  CAP 

11^136 

20,0 

22,0 

20,5 

601 

528 

534 

AriZc. 

42,9 

55o0 

54  „0 

4,372 

5,885 

.7,2Z6 

U'cah     ■  ' 

44  0 

45^0 

5,873 

6.,  204 

7,iJ5 

Ne^'o   

34^8 

37,,  0 

:     ..  36,0 

751. 

703 

643 

Vrash, 

35,4 

36 -.0 

38  „0 

6,332 

3,024 

3,344 

Oreg,    •  • 

33,1- 

37,0 

35,0 

9,907 

10,212. 

10 , 535 

Calif, 

30o2 

36,0 

33,5 

45 ,91 9' 

53,892  . 

52,160 

U,S, 

25,1 

27.5 

'SBc-O 

295,299 

227,008 

236,999 

U  :M  I  T  E  D   STATES  D  E  ?  A  R        E  N  T  OF  A  '.^  ^  '  C  U  L T  U  a 
Crop  RepO.RT  ^vriz/ku  of  agricultui^ai.  Eco.oiv^s^i  Washington,  D.  C, 

0  f  C  R  O  P  R  E  P  O  R  T       G   B  G  A.  R  D  .Ueptemli&\.j,0.^„  19.55 

  SCRG^IUl4  G-EAIlT 


:  Yield 

'OPT*  f^OV(^ 

'  Production 

State 

i     Averac??  ' 

1952  ° 

XiiU.X  Odl  wUvJL 

t  Average 

°     • 1952  ' 

• 

;     1942-51  • 

S  1942-51 

1  CRT 

3"CLslj.els 

Thousand  oushels 

Inde 

28  9? 

43 

56 

i'i  0  , 

19  5  ■■ 

IPO 

1?  0 

X<^  e  w 

811 

540  . 

3fl4 

S  .Dale* 

12  5 

1  4- 

16  0 

XW  <v  V 

735 

203  . 

336 

ooo  - 

iTeTsi"  e 

P"^  n 

13,0 

2,156 

2,231 

1  716 

Eaii<5  - 

18  ^ 

XO  «  1^ 

34-  n 

14,0 

28,652 

.18,536 

26  880 

1/  26  4 

P7   n  ■ 

25.  0    1  / 

390 

1,161 

1  600 

S  a  C  0 

1/  17  6 

IS  5 

16 „ 5  TV 

oO 

c  c 

DO 

66 

1/  17^0 

16.0 

18.0  1/ 

444 

176 

288. 

15  9 

17 

16„0  ~ 

204 

170 

288 

La  e 

X  '-J  ^  w 

16„0 

27 

38 

3? 

Okla. 

13.7 

9,0 

13,0 

10,230 

4,248 

8^346 

Cesas 

18.7 

18.0 

20c0 

80,523 

.  48,236 

70,000 

Colo. 

14.3 

8,0 

13,0 

2,745 

1,120 

2,652  . 

13.5 

7e0 

8.5 

4,035 

903 

1,241 

Ariz, 

39.0 

48,0 

48.0 

2,034 

1,632 

1,920 

Calif. 

38.6 

42,0 

42.0 

4^249 

3,990 

4,410 

U.S. 

18.4 

16,4 

17,6 

137j.263 

83 , 316 

120,215 

1/ Short- time  average. 


PLAXSSSD 


Yield 

2.cr  acre 

• 

Production 

State  : 

Average  : 

Indicated  i 

Average 

Indicated 

1942-51  5 

1952      ; ■ 

1953  I 

1942-51 

;    1952  ; 

1955 

Bushels 

Thoiisand  "bushels 

Mich, 

7.5 

7.0 

8.0 

51 

35 

33 

¥is.. 

12.4 

13.0 

13,0 

147 

117 

78 

Minrio 

10.0 

10.0 

9.0 

13,147 

10,480'  .. 

9,900. 

Iowa 

12.6 

13.5 

10.0 

1,511 

540 

250 

Ho Dak. 

7.9 

8,5 

8,5 

12,332 

12,980  . 

20.120 

S.Dak, 

9.2 

8,5  . 

9o5 

4,618 

4,140 

6,660 

Kans . 

6.4 

5.5 

5o0 

724 

38 

20 

Okla. 

6.0 

5.0 

on 

10 

Tezas 

7.4 

S.5 

7.0 

734 

■  1,062 

1,008 

Monto 

7.0 

9.5  . 

9,5 

1,335 

114 

247 

AriZo 

25.0 

25o0 

504 

73 

Calif, 

20.7 

32.0 

29.0 

2^933 

1,408 

696 

U.S. 

9.3' 

9.4 

8c9 

38j.512 

31,002 

39^011 

RICE 

Yield 

•oer  acre 

Production 

State  *. 

Average  i 

1952  ; 

Indicated  : 

Average 

1952  ' 

Indicated 

0 

1942-51  : 

1953  5 

1942—51 

1953 

Pounds 

-ousand  "bafXs  l/ 

Kisso 

2,200 

2,300 

1,056 

1,610 

Arko 

2,166 

2,075 

2,050 

7,281 

9,420 

10 : 045 

La  J 

1,770 

2,150 

2,100 

10,523 

12,642 

12,726 

Texas 

2,070 

2,475 

2,500 

9,498 

13,662 

14,5C0 

Calif. 

3,021 

3^600 

2,800 

7^719 

1] ,830 

11 „ 536 

U.S. 

2,127 

2 . 468 

2,336 

o5j.l20 

48 , 660 

50_j_417 

l/Bags  of  100  poTinds, 


U  N  I  TE  D  ST  AT  E.S  P-E  P.  A<R,T  M      T  OF  AG.RI 

CROP    REPORT  bureau    of  -  AQKI  t^U  Lt  U  R  AU  ECONOMIcfS 

as  of  CROP.R£  PORTING  QOARD 


•■iiittiiiiittii 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMil 


ALL  HAY 


State 


Elaine- 

7t,  . 

Mass, 
R.I., 
Conn, 

N.y.  ■ 

N.J.-.  ■. 
Pa.  ■   ,  -. 
Ohia  . 
Ind." 
111./ 
Mich, 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Iowa- 
Mo. 

N.Dak, 
S.Dak. 

Nebr> 
Eansi . 
Del.- 
M, 

Va.  .  - 

W.Va. 

W.C.. 

S.Ci,->:. 

Ga. 
Fla. 

Tenni 
Ala. 

Miss; ; 

Ark,-'  • 
la.  > 
Okla.  . 
Tex. 
^bnt,  • 
Idaho 
Wyo.  . 
Colo.  : 
N.IIex, 
Ariz.-- 
Utah 
Hey,;  -. 
.Wash.  ' 
Oreg, 

fialif. 
U.S. 


!  Held  Eer'  acre_  ;__:_  [  J'roductios  _  V  _  ^  i  _Caniiiiiiin„Sfi.ptemt£r_L. 

Indi-:;:_:„_.  :    :  Indi-      ^^^^^^^t  :  Indi- 


lAyerage 
•1942-51 


1,00 
1,19 
1,40 
1,56 
1,47 
1.58 
1,57 
1,71 
1,48 
1,46 
•1.40 

-  1.50 

-  1,40 
1,72 
1.50 
1.63 

:  1.22 
.95 
,86 
1,08 
1.61 
1.39 
1.39 
1,16 
1.24 
X.Ol 
.81 
,55 
.58 
1.29 
1.15 
.76 
1.16 
1.12 
1,21 
1.24 
,97 
1.15 
2.13 
1.11 
1.58 
2.  OS 
2.37 
2.02 
1.47 

.;i.89 

1,69 
1.37 


:1952  :  cated: 


Average 
1942-51 


1952 


Indi- 
cated 
1953 


C  U  L  T  U  R  E 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Septem"ber  10,  1953 

tiiiiliiitttiiiMiliiitniMiiiitiiiiiiiintiiitiMiliiiiiiMitiiitlaii 

PASTURE 


1942-51* 


1.952  :  cated 


Tons 
1,17 
1.28 
1.44 
1.56 
1.68 
1.75 
1.66 
1.83 
1.49 
1.47 
1.40 
1.63 
1,44 
2.10 
1.83 
1.82 
1.08 
.86 
.78 
1.12 
1,18 
1.46 
1,46 
1.21 
1.21 
1.08 
.86 
.66 
,69 
1,05 
.88 
,79 
.94 
.77 
1.18 
1.11 
1.00 
1.07 
2.41 
1.17 
1.73 
2.20 
2.70 
2.39 
1.71  . 
1.88 
1.74 
-.3j,19 
-.ljL.40 


Tliousand  tons 


1.06 
1.25 
i;38 
1.67 
1.71 
1.75 
1.68 
1,81 
1,56 
1,53 
1.41 
1.50 
1.51 
1.85 
1.84 
1.65 
.87 
lo07 
1.08 
1,03 
1.17 
1.47 
1.37 
.97 
1.20 
,93 
*76 
,70 
.76 
1.10 
1.08 
.88 
1.07 
.86 
1.30 
1.13 
1.19 
1^24 
2,25 
1.13 
1.66 
2.15 
2.66 
2.02 
1,65 
2,03 
1,78 


798 
419 
1,377 
556 
47 
443 
5,880 
441 
3,535 
3,673 
2,547 
4,037 
3,638 
6,973 
6,269 
5,634 
4,508 
3,090 
5,306 
4,740 
3,046 
101 
620 
1,585 
1,006 
1^280 
432 
721 
64 
2,358 
2,061 
711 
975 
1,421 
377 
1,738 
1,547 
2,564 
2,358 
1,221 
2,178 
430 
647 
1,137 
■  599, 
1,635 
1,824 


 3j,l3  5x758_  _ 


825' 
393 
1,310 
522' 
52 
443 
5,390 
465 
3,378 
3,677 
2,511 
4,443 
3,538 
8,508 
6,986 
6,843 
3,702 
3,282 
4,007 
6,009 
2,326 
102 
689 
1,760 
988 
1,325 
425 
581 
54 
1,84.0 
1,29.0' 
572 
65JD 
775 
404 
1,556 
1,512 
2,58? 
2,643 
1,327 
2,421 
455 
67.8 
1,310 
670 
1.495 
1,778 
5t932 


740 
391 
1,243 

547 
53 
444 
5,427 
451 
3c526 
3,960 
29496 
3,856 
3,629 
7^180 
6.771 
6,207 
3,074 
3,639 
5,783 
5,633 
2,565 
103 
682 
1,427 
1,006 
1,128 
379 
608 
70 
2,142 
1,735 
657 
787 
929 
432 
1,663 

1,798 
2,843 
2,510 
1,295 
2  s  347 
454 
657 
1,113 
637 
1,678 
1,840 
5,906 


 -  ^:_ia52  > 

Percent 
51  ^'73 


1^3?  _102j.296_  104,424  _  lP4c440. 

mm   33  — 


73 
74 

79 
74 
71 
77 

77 
72 
77 

78 
80 
82 
74 
73 
78 
85 
84 
80 
81 
83 
84 
76 
77 
83 
82 
84 
77 
77 
83 
80 
78 
77 
76 
74 
77 
75 
65 
83 
85 
83 
82 
72 
80 
80 
87 
74 
76 
76 
78 


69 
73 

79 
84 
87 
72 
84 
73 
66 
70 
75 
84 
94 
87 
95 
76 
60 
64 
77 

77. 

§4 

81 

77 

76 

71 

64 

84 

52 

48 

64 

50 

50 

74 

46 

38 

68 

88 

80 

63 

60 

94 

98 
^  78 
80 


63 
67 

48 

84 

63 

61 

66 

45 

67 

60 

53 

74 

78- 

83 

62 

18 

78 

86 

65; 

47 

73 

61 

37  • 

48 

56 

56 

76  • 

82 

50 

52  . 

68  ' 

72 

46 

82.  ^ 

67 

59 

85, 

85 

80 

74 

68  . 

88  ^ 

77 
84 

89  . 
84 


_83  _  _  J9  

_70  63  
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BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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Washington,  D.  C. , 
Septeraoer  10,  1953 

3s  00 "  p  Vi.r.""(iiVi)VTVy 


AL?AL.rA  HAY 

_Yield__p_er_acre  _  j     _J_  Z^oduct.ijon_ 


State  * 
• 

Average  i 
1943-51  : 

1952 
Tons 

;  Indicated  J: 
:      1953  :• 

Average  • 
1942-51 

*          1952  * 

0                                                   '  . 

Thousand  tons 

Indicated 
1953 

Maine 

1.43 

1.50 

1.45 

8 

12 

:.  13 

F.H.  . 

2.06 

1.85 

1.90 

10 

17 

Vt. 

2.06 

2.00 

2.00 

53 

62 

66 

Mass* 

2. 24 

2.25  . 

3.1-5 

31 

45- 

43 

H.I.  ■ 

2.34 

2.  30 

2.40 

2 

5 

•  5 

Conn. 

3.36 

2.40 

2.30 

50 

74 

74 

N.Y. 

3.04 

2,10 

2.05 

794 

•  848 

845 

H.J. 

3.19 

2.35 

2. 35 

158 

181- 

166 

Pa. 

1.94 

2.00 

1,95 

580 

724' 

727 

Ohio 

1.90 

1,80 

lc86 

871 

925- 

1,027 

Ind.  ■ 

1.87 

1.85 

1,85 

■820 

792 

831 

111. 

2.26 

2,25 

2,15 

1,432 

1,735- 

1,742 

Mich.. 

1.58 

1.65  , 

1.70 

1,720 

1,73^ 

1,768 

Wis. 

2.15 

2,40 

2.10 

2,593 

■    -  4,584- 

3,609 

Minn. 

2.06 

2.40  . 

2.30 

2,501 

•'  4,070 

3,901 

Iowa 

2.23 

2.40 

3.20 

2,128 

2,582" 

2,343 

Mo . 

2.58 

2.30 

2.00 

823 

565 

706 

Dak. 

1.44 

1.40 

1.55 

363 

843 

1.091 

S.Dak. 

1.59 

1.45 

1.80 

753 

1,566 

2,378- 

Hehr. 

2,03 

2.05 

1.70 

2.160 

3,134 

2,859 

IianSi 

3.10 

1.60 

1.50 

1,933 

1,450 

1,671 

Del. 

2.20 

2.15 

2.20 

'14 

13 

13 

Md..  . 

2.02 

2.15 

1.95 

113 

150- 

136 

Va. 

2. 20 

2.20 

1.80 

210 

337 

.  284 

¥.Ya. 

1.96 

1.30 

1.85 

113 

133 

133 

ILQ, 

2.10 

3.C5 

1.95 

•  64 

144 

150* 

G-a, 

1.72 

1.75 

2.00 

9 

16 

22 

2.04 

1.65 

1.85 

488 

320 

374 

Tenn. 

3.07 

1.50 

2.00 

304 

150 

234 

Ala. 

1.73 

1.30 

1.  80 

24 

17  ' 

22 

Mi  ss. 

3,02 

1.60 

1.90 

.83 

13  ■ 

23 

Ark. 

3, 35 

1.75 

2.00 

197 

47 

56 

La. 

1,96 

1,90 

1.90 

39 

42  . 

44 

Okla,. 

1.93 

1. 75 

1.70 

718 

737  . 

738 

Texas 

3,49 

2.05 

2.10 

421 

463  . 

584 

Mont, 

1.63 

1.60 

1.70 

1,120 

1,083  . 

1,209 

Idaho 

2.55 

3.90 

2,70 

1,919 

2,233 

2,120 

1.54 

1.80 

1.65 

549 

616  , 

569 

Colo. 

2,15 

2.40 

?  20 

1,358 

1,625 

1,549 

N.Mex. 

2.77 

2 . 95 

2.80 

347 

386  . 

392 

Ariz. 

2.53 

3.00 

3.00 

550 

573  . 

555 

Utah 

2.31 

2.80 

2.30 

919 

1,092. 

897 

Uev, 

2.58 

3.20 

2.60 

272 

346  . 

.283  • 

Wash. 

2.24 

2.10 

2.30 

684 

643  . 

768 

Or  eg. 

3. 61 

3.75 

3.75 

624 

608 

627 

Calif. 

4.50 

4.70 

4.56 

4^333 

.  4,507 

4,617 

U.S. 

3.31 

2.25 

3.13 

35_^252 

.  42,438 

42,471 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Sej)tem>.er .J.0j,„1953 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  i/ 


_Yieldj)er  acre  : 

Pro|Aiction 

State 

[  Average 
;  1942-51 

!    iQRo    !    Preliminary  * 

:  ^^^^  :     1953  : 

Average 
1942-51 

•  • 

:     1952  : 

*  • 

Preliminary 
1953 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

I4aine 

1.11 

1.30 

1.15 

516 

598 

519 

li.  H. 

1,36 

1,45 

1.40 

234 

218 

216 

vt. 

1.48 

1.55 

1.45  ■ 

848 

795 

729 

Mass, 

1,70 

1,75 

1.85 

354 

318 

327 

R.i;. 

t  1^56 

1.70 

1.80 

26 

31 

32 

Cocji, 

1,66 

1.80 

1.80 

233 

239 

238 

U.Y. 

1,60 

1.65 

1.70 

4,130 

3,658 

3,732 

N.J. 

1,60 

1.70 

1,75 

205 

204 

206 

Pa. 

1,42 

1,40 

1.50 

2.739 

2,514 

2,667 

Ohio 

1.37 

1.40 

1.45 

2,593 

2,601 

2,775 

Ind. 

1.24 

1,30 

1,30 

1,266 

1,424 

1,366 

Ill, 

1.36 

1.50 

1,30 

1,913 

2,370 

1,746 

Mich. 

1.29 

1.30 

1,40 

1,644 

1,548 

1,617 

Wis. 

1.56 

1,85 

1,65 

3,948 

3,646 

3,122 

Minn, 

1.46 

1.60 

1,65 

1,623 

1,629 

1.612 

Iowa 

1.42 

1.60 

1,45 

3,159 

4,037 

3,658 

Mo. 

1.09 

1,05 

,85 

1,292 

1,474 

1,110 

S.Dak, 

1.21 

1.15 

1,40 

27 

66 

88 

Hebr, 

1.21 

1,40 

1.00 

76 

245 

192 

Kans, 

1.25 

1,10 

,85 

120 

185 

150 

Del, 

1.42 

1,50 

1.55 

43 

45 

46 

Md. 

1.33 

1.35 

1,30 

386 

398 

407 

Va. 

1.18 

1.15 

1.20 

.551  , 

492 

518 

W.Va, 

1.23 

1,20 

1.20 

.  554 

541 

547 

K.C, 

1,14 

1,10 

1.10 

106 

117 

116 

Ga. 

,96 

.90 

.95 

11 

16 

17 

Ky. 

1.26 

1,10 

1.25 

532 

396 

481 

Tenn, 

1.19 

.90 

1.15 

215 

117 

172 

Ala, 

,90 

•  70 

.90 

12 

14 

18 

Miss. 

1,14 

1.10 

1,15 

37 

60 

72 

Ark. 

1,12 

.75 

,85 

34 

22 

27 

1  OK 
i.  .oO 

l.oU 

28 

42 

to 

Mont, 

1.31 

1.30 

1.30 

296 

360 

370 

Idaho 

1.33 

1.35 

1.25 

172 

184 

170 

Wyo, 

1.20 

1.15 

1.10 

114 

144 

138 

Colo. 

1.44 

1,45 

1,45 

227 

216 

216 

N.Mex, 

1.35 

1,30 

1,35 

19 

17 

16 

Utah 

1.65 

1,90 

1,70 

53 

57 

48 

Nev. 

1.32 

1.40 

1,40 

53 

63 

63 

Wash. 

2.08 

2.15 

2,20 

410 

452 

475 

Or  eg. 

1,80 

1.80 

1.90 

227 

202 

234 

u.  S. 

1.40 

1,46 

1.42 

31,024 

31,755 

30,299 

X/ii^cludes  sweotclover  and  lespedeza  hay, 
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:              Yield_per  acre 

• 
• 

Producjtion_  ^ 

—  ^ 

state 

I  .  Aveya.o'e  I 

• 

1952..  .: . 

Indicated  '* 

Average  : 

1952  ; 

Indicated 

\    1953  "  : 

19i2-5i  : 

1953 

Ton<?  . . 

Thousand  tons 

Ind. 

0,95 

117 

99 

106 

111. 

■IIP' 

138 

X23 

Uo, 

o  30 

947 

658 

Kans.' 

•6P 

124 

WW 

46 

Del. 

X«  «3U 

1»3P 

2.1 
ox 

29 

•30 

m. 

Xc,  xo 

XcOU 

R4 

*  80 

Va. 

,  X  u  U  f 

Tin 

■Xo  xu 

529 

638 

352 

W,?a, 

X  £.  u  r 

Xo  vv 

35 

40 

42 

X  o  vo 

X  ,  XV/ 

,85 

551 

570 

436 

S.C.  • 

,90 

^90 

194 

284 

195 

Ga, ' 

„80 

^90 

162 

157 

166 

Ky.     •  „ 

1.14 

,90 

•90 

924. 

702 

842 

Tenn,  ' 

1.05 

oSO 

loOQ 

1,163 

630 

930 

Ala,  ■ • ; 

.90 

.8t) 

,95  . 

104 

113 

141 

X*XX 

Miss.  •  ■ 

lao 

,86 

lo  lO.  . 

350 

217 

314 

Ark. 

1.02 

=  65 

.75 

683 

295 

3.74 

la , 

1.19 

l/i6 

lo25  ' 

119 

119 

115 

Okia;'  ■• 

-  -loOB 

.75 

107 

79 

91 

U.  S.  ' 

loQ7 

.91 

.82- 

7,110 

5,147 

5^040 

WILD  H^Y 

I   _Yieid_per_a£re  t  £3^oduciic»n  

State  J    Average    :    nqco       •  Preliminary t    Average    *  '  Preliminary 

.  .  1912^51        _  „  _  i.  _  _ia5a  _        1942-51   ,5  ^1^33  _  _ 

Tons  Thousand  tons 


Wis,- 

1.19 

1.40 

lo20 

123 

63 

56 

Minn.- 

1,10 

1,10 

1<,20  • 

1,389 

932 

914 

lov/a 

1.20 

1.25 

1,20 

99  . 

62 

53 

Mo. 

loi4 

.75 

c75 

163 

120 

120 

N.Dak. 

.86 

.75 

,90 

2^092 

1,726 

1^968 

S.Dak. 

.74 

.55 

e80 

2j,245 

1»964 

2p942 

NelirB 

-74 

.70 

.70  ■ 

2,261.. 

2^370 

2^322 

Kans,  ' 

1.12 

.70 

.80  '  ■ 

730  . 

466 

532 

Ark. 

1.03 

.75 

.8,  0  * '. 

180  . 

153 

179 

Okla, 

1.16 

.85 

.95  • : 

504  , 

389  • 

435 

Texas 

1^00 

,85 

lolO 

184  .  . 

156 

201 

Mont. 

,84 

p70 

.90  ' 

703  . 

594. 

734  • 

Idaho- 

1,09 

1,05 

1,00  • 

151  . 

127 

121 

Wyo, 

.80 

•  80 

.85 

403  . 

385 

417  ■ 

Colo. 

.97 

1.00 

I0O5 

433  . 

43d 

426 

U.Mex, 

.80 

,65 

*55 

18 

14 

10'  ■ 

Utah 

1,21 

1,20 

1^20 

121 

119 

124 

Nev.. 

1.02 

lv05 

•  1,25 

244 

227 

262  . 

Wash. 

lo22 

1.26  ♦ 

lc25  ' 

63 

72 

75 

Oregr 

1,13 

1,10 

1, 15  ■ 

330 

367 

399 

Calif. 

lc23 

1,40 

193 

192 

iS5_  :_ 

U.  S. 

.88 

,75 

»86 

12,627 

10,935 

12f477 
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BEAMS , ■ DRY  ID  I BLS'  1 / 


eduction 


State 


Maine 
l\few  York- 
Michigan:  

_TotalJl^Es.  _ 
Nebraska 
Montana  \ 
Idaho  '  .' 
Irtfyomtng  • 
Was.hin^ton_  _ 
__Total  jj^iv'/jt  _ 
Colorado 
liew  Mexico  . 
Arizona 
Utah 


Average 
J.942»5i. 

944 
1,031 
887 

-  95  5  _ 
1,482 
1,354 
1,6-^5 
1,345 

-  1*370  . 

-  1»517  . 

680 
290 
514 
493 


:    Indi-  .3 

■i  Indi" 

s  1952 

2   cated  ; 

Average 

i  1952 

:  cated 

n 

L  i953_  J 

._19>2-5X_ 

_:_  1953  J. 

Pounds 

Thotisand  "baes  2/ 

690 

980 

66 

62 

98 

1.100 

1,200  . 

1,403 

1»650 

. 1^704 

_1^150_ 

-  lolQP  _ 

_  4,352  _ 

_  3,91.0 

4,004  

5,845  _ 

O£,b0o  _^ 

2,000 

1^600 

961 

1,120 

1,072 

1,650 

1*650 

283 

99 

132 

1,900 

1,750 

2,366 

2  c  242 

2,625 

1,520 

1»500 

1,145 

821 

900 

__ljj^750_ 

_  1,450  _. 

 97  _ 

_  192 

  334  

_1^826l 

I  ic*i44  _ 

4,864  _ 

-  4,474 

iv063  1  1  3 

1,200 

925  ~  • 

2»006 

2,172 

2,174 

.  340 

380 

472 

136 

209 

380 

.600 

:  .  65 

30 

48 

700 

46 

28 

58 

_.;^oi5_ 

:_  _  311  _ 

_  2,592  _ 

_  2,366 

...  _  2385  _ 

1.856 

l5  85d 

1,197 

1,503 

1,258 

1.707 

1,700 

1,096 

478 

527 

_1^255_ 

_ 

_  2,281  _ 

_  a9  334 

_  _  2.148  _  _  ^ 

„1^453_ 

-  1,4.1J 

_  i:5?4  _ 

_  -  ^,^3^  

„U319_. 

_  1,227 

-12.876  _ 

-16,777 

-  ^Uo291  

_To  tal_S^Wj,  ,   _  _  551  _ 

California: 
Large  (Standard)  Lima  1,464 
Baby  Lima  1,518 

_Other   _■  „  1,200  _ 

_Total3Califj^  '  1,328  _ 

_United  States  ivOOT.  _ 

i/lncludes  beans  grown  for  seed^ 
2/Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned)^ 


PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  if 


• 

Yieid_per 

acre 

Production 

State 

•  Average 

:  1952 

•  Prelifiiinary 

*  Average 

•                •  Preliminary 

•  1942-51 

• 

•  1953 

•  1942-51 

1953  . 

3/  930 

Pounds 

Tlr.iousand  "bai^s  2/ 

Minn, 

1,200 

lv200 

3/  39 

36 

60 

N„Dak, 

3/1,060 

700 

i/ooo 

3/  109 

21 

50 

Mont., 

1.200 

1,400 

1,200 

276 

70 

72 

Idaho 

1,286 

1,400 

1,300 

1.'?'58 

868 

1.014 

Wyoo 

1,157 

2,130 

1,600 

30 

149 

96  > 

Colo. 

908 

1,000 

1,100 

163 

'  8.0 

55. 

V/ash, 

1,321 

1,100 

1,350 

3.136 

1,'210 

1,?42 

Or  eg. 

1,224 
-3^1..049 

1,150 

l.,250 

346 

92 

162 

Calif. 

1^680 

IjlSOO 

JiL  167. 

84 

96 

u.  S. 

1,264 

1,237 

1^323 

5,998 

2,610 

3,347 

i/ln 

principal  commercial  producing  States^ 

Includes  peas  t^rovn.  for  seed 

and 

?}annery  peas  harvested  dry. 

2/Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleajjed) , 
3./Short-time  average>  .' 
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UNSTED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report 

BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAU  ECONOMICS 

Washington,   D.  C , , 

crop  reporting 

BOARD 

September  1,  1953 

PMUTS  PICKED  AMD  TliRiSHED 

Yield  per  acre 

4 

Production 

State 

Average  ,  iqro  :  Indf.ca'jed'  •  jAverags. 

\     TQco  ?  Indicated 

1942-51 

1952. 

J  1942«51 

1953 

Potinds 

Thousand  laounds 

Va, 

l!.29i'  lj95u 

I965O 

195,571 

230,100 

.^176,550 

1,106  ls550 

1,250 

304j009 

311,550 

231,250 

fenn^  _   

 772_  800_ 

-  _6J50_ 

 5^532_ 

 .2j.400_  _ 

 ]u950_ 

_TOTAL_(  Va^-M ,  C  o_ar  ea ) 

._1.^1.67  lj^690_ 

-.U389_ 

_  „505^112_ 

 544j.050_  _ 

.  „4Q9^750_ 

S.Co  ■ 

-  * 

649  790 

780 

18,922 

7,900 

6,240 

Ga« 

736  800 

980 

709,130 

404,800 

486,080 

Fla. 

692  890 

900 

63,890 

Aft  fifin 

AQ  Ron 

Ala. 

719  1,000 

1,025 

315,191 

209,000 

217,300 

Miss^  „  

 ^lx950_  . 

 2*250. 

_TOTAIi_(  S .  l.„area )_ 

_  _722  856_ 

-  _980_ 

_1^113^380 

671j.710  

_  _7.^U3JZQ. 

Ark, 

400  3?0 

400 

5,670 

1,850 

2,000 

La, 

326  350 

2,430  ■ 

700 

"**" 

Okla, 

499  410 

620 

114,156 

45,109 

80,600 

Texas 

470  370 

500 

312,916 

85,100 

152,000 

N,Mex, 

994  1^100 

1,2^0 

8^.859 

5j.500 

6^0J20 

TOT^L  (ScWf^  area) 

482  393 

542 

444^030 

138^250 

240*6iiO 

UNITED  STATES 

«  Jk^^  -  -  928_ 

931_ 

_2x062j.522,_ 

-lj.354^0i0_.. 

.U4IU72Q- 

SUGAR  BEETS 

Yield  ^er  acre 

t 

•  Production 

State        :     Average     ;    iqcp  ;  Indicated 

;  Average 

•  *  1952 

Indicated 

1953 

.  1942-51 

1953 

Short  tons 

Thousand  ^Lc^i; 

'jons 

Ohio 

.9*8 

llcl 

12.5 

218 

Lo_ 

175 

Mich, 

8p8 

10,7 

10.8 

663 

527 

518 

Wis, 

9<,8 

8o7 

lOoO 

118 

66 

90 

Minn, 

10.0 

9<,3 

10,0 

384 

529 

580 

K.Dak, 

I0o6 

9o4 

10o5 

195 

241 

315 

S.Dak,  .  ' 

10,0 

13,8 

10o5 

52 

47 

42 

Nebr, 

13o3 

15^6 

14,0 

680 

904 

756 

Kans, 

9.8 

10,6 

10«0 

60 

50 

50 

Mont, 

11.6 

13,8 

i3„0 

749 

■  ■'  5X5 

546 

Idaho 

16  «2 

18,6 

18,.5 

1,122 

1,052 

1,350 

Wyo, 

11.9 

13,8 

13c,  5 

386 

468  . 

459 

Colo, 

13,6 

17,2 

17.0'  ' 

1«887 

1,941 

1,989 

Utah 

14^3 

12.7 

16  0 

503  ' 

260' 

416 

V/ash, 

20,5 

21,.  6 

21^0 

308 

4'i6' 

630 

Or  eg. 

18,5 

23.9 

21  f,  5  • 

312 

302 

344 

Calif,  1/ 

17.2 

IV  ,7 

ISoO 

2.304 

2,636 

Other  States 

11.2 

85 

■A 

UNITED  STATES 

13„4 

15^3 

15.2 

lOj.027 

10  .169  . 

i/R elates  to  year  of  harvest. 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUQAR  AND  SEED 

_Yield_p§.r_a£re  .  _ 

• 

«w     —  M 

;  Pro.d]ict.ion  

State      :  Average 

• 

loco    '    Indicated  : 

Average  : 

Indicated 

:  194£-51 

^^^l  19^3.-.! 

1942-51  : 

1952  ; 

^963  - 

Short  ton a 

Thousand  short  tonfl| 

La,  18,8 

20,3  20,0 

5,280 

6,073 

6,040 

Fla«  Z^.X  . 

_34,9  ^S^^a  

-l:..OIil  

_  i.52fi  

.  ^4a5_„. 

Total  1^,1  . 

_22o^  2\^Z  

-6^281_  

7,595  

.  -7^5a5_  „ 

-  38  - 


U  N  \  T.  ED  STATES  DE  'PAR  T  M  E  N  T  OF  A  G  R  1  C  U  L  T  U  R  E 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agrjcuutural  economics           Washington,  D.  C\ » 

as  of  CROP  RePORTfN'(S  BOARD      '        '   .i^P^.^i??.^'!  IQ.i.J^-?^^ 

S_epteml:)_er  1,  1953  .'^^P9..J^.S.?.&.:P.'.?'\ 

HOPS 


:  Yi®i<2._P^i'_3'£r^  £rodvic_ti.o.n_  if  

State    :    Average    :      tqco      : Indicated  :    iU'crPi'^e    :     ^qt:.^         J  Indicated 
:    1943-51    :     ■'^•'^  •  :    1953  _    :  •  i94S-5l  •  :  •  j_  _:  1953  _  " 


Pounds 

Thousand  rjounds 

Idaho 

^1,614 

2,230 

2,100 

2/995 

•  3,568 

3,150 

7ash. 

1,734 

1,735 

1,680 

19,972 

25,852 

22,680 

Or  eg. 

962 

1,310 

1,050 

16,631 

15,758 

7 ,  -^-35 

Calif, 

1,542 

1,675 

1,600 

13,646 

15,075 

10,080 

U.S. 

1,327 

1,600 

1,527 

51,075 

6i,.:;63 

43,365 

l/Production  includes  hops  harvested  and  sa?.a'ble  under  marhetin.:?"  agreement,  hops 
harvested  but  not  salable  under  marketing;  agreement,  and  ]io-os  produced  tvA.  not  har- 
vested.    Salable  allotments  under  provisions  of  ir.arlrntinr  ar;r3ei:iert  totaled  46,5 
million  pounds  in  1951  and  39.2  million  pounds  in  19,52.     2/ Short-tine  average. 


TOBACCO 


Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

State 

:  Average 

Indicated  : 

Average 

.  * 

Indicated 

:  1942-51 

\        1952  1 

1953  : 

1942^51 

.        19*'' 2  • 
.  » 

1953 

•  •  -Pounds  • 

Thousa,nd-  "oounds 

Mass, 

1,554 

1.530 

1 ,611 

10,765 

9,178 

10,630 

Conn. 

1,366 

1 ,  -32 

l,^'-54  ■ 

■  24,455 

24,778 

23,986 

IT.Y. 

1,345 

1,300 

1,350 

851 

250 

.135 

Pa, 

1,446 

1 , 550 

1,431 

50,252 

36,428 

35 , 348 

Ohio 

1,194 

1,514 

1,415 

24,318 

.  29,835 

25,755 

Ind. 

1,238 

1,417 

1,396 

12,512 

'  15,588 

13,825 

Wis. 

1,474 

1,450 

1,422 

31,593 

21,895 

20,186 

Minn. 

1,270 

1,300 

1,300 

644 

390 

390 

Mo. 

1,032 

1,320 

750 

5,825 

5,600 

3,450 

Kans, 

1,012 

1,190 

850 

225 

119 

85 

Hd. 

758 

775 

800 

34,739 

39,525 

37,600 

Va. 

1,159 

1,348 

1,108 

147,317 

185,153 

142,050 

¥.Va. 

1,154 

1,410 

1,350 

5,487 

4,653 

4,050 

!^.C. 

1,159 

1,229 

1,169 

790,858 

918,250 

813,150 

s.c. 

1,181 

1 , 310 

1,400 

138,542 

172,920 

170,800 

Ga, 

1,071 

1,115 

1,279 

101,184 

125,035 

131,647 

?la. 

1,002 

1,141 

i;i3i 

22,058 

30,458 

27,940 

Ky. 

1,144 

1,365 

1,325 

414,763 

478,195 

433,095 

Tenn, 

1,215 

1,356 

1 , 274 

133,834 

.    154, 827 

139  ,635 

Ala. 

876 

980 

1.000 

337 

583 

600 

La. 

543 

500 

700 

138 

160 

140 

U.S. 

1,153 

1,272 

1,229' 

1,948,844 

2,254,855 

2,034,697 

-  39  - 
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/...2ejl?.?l"p_?J.  1ft.  1953  3/0,0  P»>k,iE,P»T^^^ 

APPLfiS_5_  GOi-ilERC  JAL_CROP  £/  ^ 

Area  and  State  J  Production  2/  «. 

 •_-^Zera£e_19'12-51_J_  _X951  T  _  1952  s  indicated  1953_  ^ 

Sastsi'n  States;   Thousand  Vaghels  

North  Atlantic; 


Ifeine 

910 

I5I54 

700 

1^^162 

Nev;  Barapshire 

909 

le216 

474 

1b  162 

Vemont 

V83 

1,080  ' 

643 

932 

I-ksRacliasetts 

2,621 

3fl60 

1,224 

3^002 

Ilhode  Island 

209 

235 

102 

243 

Connecticut 

1,255 

lp556 

973 

1^496  • 

l^e^^^  York 

14,690 

17,291 

lie 39 5 

i2  5,710 

He'.'/  Jersev 

2;,  529 

3,318 

1^911 

2^590 

Pennsylvania 

6^582 

78626 

4,590 

4^428 

_To.tal_i>b^rth_Ajtlant^ic  

 30^490  

 36,736   

_22,013   

 27^^725_  _ 

South  Atlantic  t 

De  lav/are 

449 

316 

186 

266 

I^ryland 

1,279 

1,127 

lj,192 

1,144 

Virf^inia 

9  3  262 

9^560  ' 

9,577 

"7,595 

V/est  Virginia. 

3,693 

3,780 

3,770 

3pl55 

Horth  Carolina 

1^067 

1,269  , 

2,053 

873 

TotR.1  South  Atlantic 

15^792 

16  s,  052 

16,773 

13.013 

Total  Ea,stern  States 

46^282 

52,788 

38  ,  79  0 

40j.738 

Central  States: 

Hcrth  Centrals 

Ohio 

3,389 

4,400 

2,491 

35I62 

Indiana 

1,374 

IjSOe 

1,069 

lo444 

Illinois 

3j200 

3,995 

2,184  ■ 

2o829 

Michigan 

7pp70 

9,085 

5,503 

8^094 

Wisconsin" 

976 

1,207 

lp238 

1,024 

Minnesota 

181 

342 

182 

'  "  240 

Iov7a 

153 

264 

214 

192 

I'iissouri 

1,198 

1,440 

799 

800 

Nebraska 

79 

86 

72 

60 

Kansas 

419 

432 

207 

191 

Total  Forth  Central 

18j.040 

23,057 

13,964 

18^041 

South  Central: 

Kentucky 

302 

376 

303 

335 

Tennessee 

368 

399 

380 

484 

Arkansas 

543 

510 

270 

131 

Total  South  Central 

1^214 

1,285 

958 

■  950 

Total  Central  States 

19^.253 

24,342 

14,922 

18^991 

V/estern  States: 

Montana 

164 

40 

100 

60 

Idaho 

I559O 

1,610 

1,659 

1,512 

Colorado 

lj373 

1,292 

1,320 

900 

New  Mexico 

672 

825  • 

693 

103 

Utah 

443 

4S3 

325 

319 

Washington 

28,688 

19,108 

22,780 

26^,600 

Oregon 

2,757 

2,330 

2,700 

2.;  618 

_  California   _ 

 8_..002  

  75832   

_  9,200   

 7^720  

_Total_yest_ern_S  testes  

 43js.589_  _ 

 33^530   

„38p777   

  59^852  

Total  35_States  

 109^224^  _ 

  110,660   . 

-925  489   

99x.eil_  _ 

l/Estinatea  of  the  comcrcial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  the  coiiineroial 
cp'^e  areas  of  each  State, 

2/For  sone  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
eco'nomic  conditions*  —  4^1  - 
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PEACHES 


Production  1 


S  +  O  -f-Q 

'                  Zi  T>*i^  *y*o  (i^Q 

•  Ji.vcld,g,c 

'  1951 

o  t 

Thousand 

'1952  ; 

• 

"bushels 

T  T*i  rl  '1  r*  Q  ^' 

J.,  J  U*D 

10 

9 

6 

J. 5 

V&BB* 

57 

87 

55 

3V 

13 

21 

17 

24 

Conn, 

129 

148 

141 

1?1 

N.Y. 

1,227 

1^312 

1^311 

1,278 

H.Jo 

1,578 

lp992 

•  1^353 

1,955 

Pa, 

28  087 

2,352 

2  s  280 

2.166 

Ohio 

879 

907 

836 

840 

Ind» 

445 

72 

472 

482 

111. 

1,564 

224 

IjSB? 

1,050 

Mich, 

3.512 

If 

605 

3^397 

2,  905 

Mo. 

532 

304 

675 

315 

Kans, 

88 

130 

132 

50 

Del„ 

225 

148 

99 

120 

m. 

483 

476 

455 

397 

1,449 

1,771 

13  751 

1.240 

W.Va, 

529 

531 

574 

421 

H.C, 

1^731 

1,806 

1,648 

1,180 

s.c. 

3,314 

4,980 

3^286 

3,536 

Ga, 

3,802 

3,975 

2,496 

3^312 

5'la, 

59 

24 

18 

18 

Ky. 

431 

72 

497 

380 

Tenn. 

488 

80 

450 

243 

Ala, 

826 

256 

585 

675 

Miss* 

596 

255 

432 

.608 

Ark« 

lp839 

1,044 

1.539 

V 

1,836 

la. 

174 

63 

66 

179 

Okla. 

405 

413 

247 

-402 

Texas 

1,14S 

696 

346 

•  '1.183 

Idaho 

294 

350 

360 

180 

Colo,  ■: 

1^761 

ox5 

2,053 

1,227 

H.  Me^:-,  ■ 

174 

OOD 

/  R 

Utah   '  ' 

650 

800 

648 

382 

V/ash, 

1^967 

810 

1,624 

.  1.809 

Oreg, 

570 

400 

600 

520 

Calif, J  all 

31,957 

35,878 

..  30,378 

.  32,295 

Clingstone  2/ 

20,577 

24,544 

19,127 

21,877 

Freestone  . 

llji.380 

11 5 334 

11^251 

10,418 

U.  Sc 

5/67,012 

635,627 

629560 

63,429 

ij^or  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions,, 
2/iiainly  for  canning. 

3/U,  £,  average  includes  estimated  production  for  lovia.,,  i'Je'braska,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  for  1942  and  1943,    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  v;ere 
discontinued  "beginning  vith  the  1944  crop. 
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V  f '  s  T  E  D  ST 

TEG  D 

A  R  7     S  N  T  O 

V     c;  R  1  C  I! 

I.  T  L"  n  ~ 

Crop  V<  u  p  o  r  t 

HAU  OF 

R  <  C  'J  L  T  U  R  A  i.  t 

W'ohington,  D.  C,  C 

as  of 

R  O  P  REPQPTl  K 

G  BOARD 

?TiARS 

o  ^ 

ProdLict; 

ion  l/  . 

Stats  3 

Aver  OS'S 

1951 

9 

1952 

1  indicated 

2  .  1955 

'iiiousand 

bishels 

Massc 

42 

45 

32 

48 

Conno 

48 

53 

49 

5:3  : 

645 

436 

395 

490 

Pa. 

262 

200 

186 

178       '  , 

Ohio 

224 

200 

152 

156 

Ind., 

125 

ICQ 

31 

85 

Illo 

277 

204 

152 

220 

Mi  ch. 

690 

9G6 

1 ,036 

ljl4S 

Mo . 

178 

132 

120 

88  1 

ICans, 

82 

78 

49 

30 

Va, 

177 

102 

137 

6]. 

W.  ?a. 

67 

59 

S3 

40 

C, 

179 

154 

172 

147  ' 

S.C„ 

86 

64 

35 

58  I 

G-a» 

29  S 

2il 

221 

234 

PI  a. 

137 

n  r, 
(  < 

lie 

94 

Ky. 

ICS 

93 

82 

loO 

58 

118 

96 

Ala, 

211 

ng 

99 

124          •  i 

Miss, 

245 

126 

162 

202 

Ark. 

145 

9  - '■ 

56 

3  09 

La. 

158 

70 

110 

109 

Okla, 

155 

104 

40 

133        •.  : 

Te:xas 

326 

251 

10  S 

321 

I  daho 

55 

Oo 

72 

56  1 

Colo, 

~  f  o 

195 

208 

150 

Utah 

160 

190 

276 

78  ! 

Wash, ,  all 

G,  903 

5,554 

4,944 

7.056 

Bartlett 

5,108 

3,970 

3 , 600 

5,184       ■  \ 

Other 

1 , 798 

1,584 

1,344 

1,872 

Greg, ,  all 

5,050 

4,9^^7 

5  PT  8 

6,312 

Bartlett 

2,009 

2.147 

2,230 

2 , 574 

0  th  ex- 

3,021 

2,850 

3,  ii8o 

3,738 

Calif,.  5  all 

15,033 

15,001 

16,043 

12,417 

Sartlett 

11,451 

13,001 

14,543 

10,834 

Other 

1,588 

2,000 

1 , 500 

1.583 

U.  S. 

2/50,396 

30,028 

30 , 947 

30,374 

'    l/Por  sone  State 

3  in  certain  ^er 

-irodust 

ion  i 

nej.udes  SOF'.'.- 

^  oiiantities  imhar- 

vested  or.  account 

of  e  CO  nor 

uc  cond 

It ions. 

2/'TJ.  S.  .'wera-e 

includes 

estimsited 

prodn.ctian  for  i?aine,  llevr  Earpshirr;,  Vornort, 

Hhode  IslanC,  ITe'v 

Jersey,  lo^/a,  '.TeTsraska,  Jel 

av;a.re 

,  ME,ry].an'i' , 

I'-^A'/  I-Iori^o,  Arizona, 

and  "evada  for  19< 

2  and  19'. 

%        ~;  c  -t- 

L-O  q  \. 

.t''  f;  of  ^1 

rodricti^"^  in  those  States  v.'ere  dis~ 

continued  he^^rii^'^-in 

g  vith  tl" 

-e  1944 

crop. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricuutural  economics  Washington,  D.  * 

as  of  CROPREPORTINGBOARD  Sejp.temT3eO.QjL..i953 


GHAPES 


Production  J^/ 


State 

Average  * 

• 

1952 

indicatea 

1                                           ■  • 

^                                       '  '  t 

"  • 

1942-51 

1951 

« 
• 

1  1953 

,    .  ' 

Tons 

,   ( • 

56,850 

60,700 

62,300 

62,600 

1,700  r 

1,300  . 

1,000 

1,100 

Pa,  • '  ■                 '  • 

17,430  -' 

17,400, 

18,000 

16,800 

Ohio 

13,680 

15,600 

13,700 

11,900 

Ind.' 

1,680  . 

800, 

1,100 

900 

Ill,'  •  ■ 

2,660  .  ■ 

2,000, 

1,800 

•      2, 000 

Mich, 

31,580'; 

10,000. 

39,600 

43,000 

Iowa 

2,640  . 

2,200, 

2  ,000 

2,200 

Mo,  ' 

4,270  . 

4,400 . 

-■ 

3,600 

3,000 

Kians,                   '  - 

1,780  < 

1,300, 

800 

500 

7a,  • 

1,425  . 

1,100. 

1,100 

800 

V/.?a. 

1,120 

900 

900 

600 

3,840 

3,200 

,  2,700 

2,500 

s.c. 

1,220 

1,500 

'  1,200 

1,300 

Ga, 

1,980 

•  1,900 

1,900 

1,600 

Ark. 

9,490 

10,800 

8,600 

3,000 

Ariz, 

1,240 

2,500 

2,800 

3,800 

Wash. 

19.580 

22,700 

33,100 

36,100 

Oreg, 

1,460 

1,500 

1,300 

1,500 

Calif.,  all 

2,695,200 

,3,223,000 

2,976,000 

2,573,000 

Wine  varieties 

575,300  . 

651,000 

656,000 

571,000 

Table  varieties 

570,700 

766,000 

.     657, 000 

564,000 

Eaisin  varieties 

1,549,200 

'1,809,000 

'1,663,000'  ■ 

1,443,000 

Baisins  2/ 

259,300 

242,000 

290,000 

Hot  dried 

512,000 

841,000 

503,000 

U.  S, 

3/  2,874,200 

3,389,800 

3,173,400 

2,773.200 

l/For  some  Statfe«'  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un-» 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2/l)ried  "basis;    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  ahout  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes, 

3/U,  S,  average  'includes  estimated  production  for  Jiassachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Hehraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida,  Kentucky.  '' 
Tennessee,  Alahama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colordao,  Nev;  Mexico,  and  Utah  for 
1942  and  1943,    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued 
iDegihning  with  the  1944  crop. 
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UNITED  STATES  D E P A R T M E N T  OF  A G R I C U L T U R E 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics          Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD                S5p.tmte-.iO.,.. 1953 

Sep  te.mb.e.r...lji.^  .1953  .  3:.0.Q.  P»M^.-(E^D*.T^1.. 


iiiiiKiiiiitiinur 


iJ=IlICOTS,  PLUMS,  AUD  PRUNES 


:  ^P^odufitioa  i/  

Crop  and  State  :  Average  :  :  .  :  Indicated 
 _  i942-5i  _        _   :  _    1953_  _ 


APRICOTS:  Freah  Basis 


oalixornxa 

201,100 

172.000 

108,000 

oOO , OUU 

V/ashington 

19,040 

4,800 

13,800 

13,400 

_   — 

_  ^  Si  5.30 

 ^  _6j^400  

~.  _  ^  _la,*5x'''i!!w^  —  ^ 

  5,000   

JL'2,.hUU  _  _  _ 

 ^"iiO__ 

_  ^  o^vai  1108  ,  _ 

m»    »1     mm    ^'^Sit  — 

i'lichigan 

4,950 

4.800 

7,800 

6,400 

California 

81,600 

97,000 

53,000 

86,000; 

ERUWIiS : 

Idaho 

21.680 

22,000 

23,800 

19,500 

V/ashington,  all 

22,040 

13,600 

16,900 

21,400 

Eastern  Washington 

16.470 

10,600 

13.200 

18,300 

Wea-tern  Washington 

5,570 

3,000 

3.700 

3,100 

Oregon,  all 

70,110 

59,800 

45,100 

55,800 

Eastern  Oregon 

14.450 

5,800 

11,600 

14 , 000 

Western  Oregon 

55.660 

54,000 
Dry  Basis  2/ 

33,500 

41,800 

_  Calif  ornj,a_  ^  ^ 

  iBi.eoo 

 177^000_  _  _ 

_  135,000   

J.40JD0p_ 

l/Por  some  States  in 

certain  years. 

production  includes 

some  q^uantities 

unhar vested  on  accoimt  of  economic  conditions, 

g/ln  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2^  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  • 
1  pound  dried. 


MISCELLAKEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS, 


:  _C  ondi  Jbi  on_S  epiember_l^ 

-,P£0.ductlo,a  l/_ 

Crop  and  State 

:  Average  ^^^^ 

:  Average 

:      ,Qg2    :  Indicated 

:  1942-51  :  ^^^^  l.  ^^^^ 

J     1942.51  « 

•  • 

.1^53  

FIGS: 

Percent 

Tona 

California 

Dried  ) 

84   .       84  75 

2/31.990 

1/28,200 

Not  dried  ) 

15,200 

15,000 

OLIVES : 

California* 

54   '■       65  34 

47,300 

.   .  57,000 

ALMONDS: 

California 

35,880 

36,400 

40,000 

V/ALNUTS : 

California 

63,560 

75,600 

68,000 

_  Qj^^sofl-  -  ^  ^ 

_  6,950 

-  _     8,20fi  _  1 

2  states 

_7fi.510 

83,800. 

68,100  . 

FILBER.TS: 

Oregon 

6,200 

11 ',000, 

6,000 

93^ 

^   ^  i,a6o  _  _ 

^900  ^ 

2  States 

7,138 

12,250 

'  6,  900 

AVOCADOS  i 

_  Florida  eg.  5^  62  3,97fi  &,10Q.  

l/For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 

unharvested  on  accoxint  of  economic  conditions, 
^Dry  basis. 
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STATES  D  E  P  A  R  T  M  E  N  T  O  F  A  G  F  H  C  I J  !  .  7  U  P.  E 

Washington,   D.  C, 
:SeT.)tcmDor  10,.  1953 
SvOO  f  J4„  t-iii.B.c-I. ) 


BUHHAU    or--    AGRICULTf.' FJAL  ECONOMICG 
CROP   REPORT!     G   BOA  R  D 


PECtillS 


St-to 


_•  _    ftP'^P-^ 


'     1952  ' 

indicated  ; 

i  1942-51 

„             „  ...  1 
ihcus?nd 

2,0'i9 

2,340  ■ 

<j .  Ot)  -! 

S-,  Oo 

o  J  050 

2 Or,  ?33 

41 , 000 

43,000 

Flao 

2,437 

2,800  ■ 

3  J  050 

Ala,, 

11, GOV 

11,700 

16,600 

Miss., 

3,831 

2,800 

7,42c 

Ark , 

?3o 

850 

800 

La. 

2,79C 

3,200 

4,600 

1,412 

5-I:0 

2,300 

Texas 

3 ,  olO 

S .  500 

6,000  _ 

2/  57,547 

74,660 

S3. 827  2/ 

Avora£,e 


407 
4.988 
1,768 
2 , 508 
3,729 
3,326 
9,017 
. 17,668 
...  24^.965. 
'  68,971 


cGcdl  irig_pGCC4^-s  

2  05'^     5  Indicated 
5  1953 


2oe 

2S0 

550 

600 

9,,  500 

8,800 

1.500 

2,130 

■  2,700-  ■ 

■  4,200 

3,200  • 

6 , 075 

2,050 

.  4,000 

10,300  ■ 

•  16 , 400 

2 , 630 

21,100 

_'iO  ,.500  .„  „, 

_  32^720 

73,266 

96 , 305 

State 


jProduc.ti.on 
All_?C:crr.R 


_^'^G?i^£0._i912-.51  i  1952  !_  _  .Jn^U3Qtnd_J.953 


S.C. 

Ga., 

Ala, 

Misso 

Ark. 

La. 

Ckla. 


2,290 
2  J  8o4 
31,971 
4,206 
13,515 
7 . 510 
4,059 
li , 315 
19,100 
28,775 


3^600 
50,500 

^.,300 
14,400 

6,0D0 

2,900 
13,500 

3,000 
47  ,,200 


2,812 
•;3-,-920 
51 ,800 
■  5, .180' 
21,000 
13,500 

4,800 
21 , 000 ■ 
23,400 
37  J  720 


2/  126,513 


■  185,4  72 


147,945 

lySuddod,  .-'I'aftcd,  or  top'';orked  varieties,  '     

.  .2/L'^S»  avorag-:s  inclad?.  (.otinatod  prod\''-ction  for  Illinois  and  Misso-j-ri  for  1942 
and  1943,    Hp.tiru-tor,  oif  prodvLotion  i;,a  those  St' t'.'fA  ;,'Grc  diBcontinucdJ^eglnninEi:  '-/ith 
the  1944  croD^ 

4S 


State 


P-rod-aotior..  1/ 


.951 


503,600 
76,300 

155,300 
38 , 030 

-13,4.K) 


560,000 

73-000 

i9^:-:-:;o 

57,^:0 


_J^^rrqln 

•4'i^7ood' 

■  104,000 
190,000 

30,oro 


Indicated 
iS53_.  ,., 


640,000 
,  IG^t.OOO 
255.000 
49,400 


I 


i-'is. 

'wasli, 

Or^..  

5  States  738,170  „  _  _  910,300  790,500  „  1  i;  „_„  „  1.075,400 

l/Por  some  Statos  in  cert-; in  rear??',  "rorbicticn  includes  soyao  quantities  i:;ruip.r- 
ves;tod  on  acco'ui-.t  of  econo::;ic  coditiona., 

^,  .i7  ^- 


20,800  21,^500  ■  27,000 


U  rn  T  E  D   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  G  R  1  C  U  !,  i  U  R  E 
Crop  Report  purrau  of  AGrticuf.TURAi,  economics  Washington,  D.  c._, 

as  of  CROP  REPORr  I  NG  BOARD  September  10,  19o3  i 

   (L 'd  "ir . )  \ 


Se-!  tenter  1,  1953 


3; 00  P.M.-  (L. 


OITHUS  FEUITS 


Crop  ; 

Condi  tioii 

SeTitenher 

w        w             Vi/  W 

1  _  ij  

—  —  —  — 

and  : 

Ave  rage  ; 

1951  • 

1952  • 

1953 

State 

1S§2.^5L  i 

• 

P 

OE-U^GSS; 

California,  all 

76 

71 

76 

77 

-  66 

Favels  &  Misc„„2/ 

75 

62 

72 

75 

73 

Ya.lencias 

77 

75 

78 

78 

63 

Florida^  all 

72 

7i 

74 

71 

74 

Early  &  Mid season 

72 

72 

75 

71 

74 

"Valencias 

71 

70 

73 

71 

73 

lexas ,  ail 

61 

61 

1 

38 

50 

Farly  &,  Midseason  2/ 

5/  51 

63 

1 

39 

61 

a  CXXOliO  J.  cUd 

Or» 

X 

O  f 

Arizona,  all 

71 

66 

61 

64 

75 

levels  &  Kisc,  2/ 

3/  67 

68 

63 

64 

74 

Valenciaa 

3/  68 

65 

59 

64 

76 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

71 

81 

17 

25 

45 

5  States 

74 

71 

73 

73 

69 

TA1^C-ERIN2Sj 

IJ  orida 

66 

66 

70 

66 

65 

ITlorida,  all 

64 

67 

69 

63 

72 

Seedless 

66 

70 

70 

65 

73 

Other 

62 

66 

68 

50 

7X 

lexas ,  all 

55 

49 

1 

20 

47 

Ai'izona,  all 

70 

68 

65 

67 

73 

California,  all 

78 

74 

83 

79 

73 

Liesert  Valleys 

yy 

84 

Other 

77 

70 

79 

79 

68 

4  States 

62 

6X 

44 

48 

63 

LEliOFSi 

California 

74 

73 

77 

75 

76 

Florida 

71 

72 

88 

65 

73 

l^/Season  begins  vd  th  the  iDloom  of  the  yeoT  shoxn  and  ends  with  the  completion  of 
harvest  the  following  yeare    In  California  picking  ustially  extends  from  a.lDout 
Octoher  1  to  December  31  of  the  follo^ving  year.    In  other  States  the  season  begins 
about  October  1,  and  ends  in  early  surimer,  except  for  Florida  limes^  harvest  of 
vrhich  usually  starts  about  April  1, 

2/ Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 

3/ Short-time  average^ 
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UNITED   STATES  DE  PA  R  T  M  E  N  T  OF  A  G  R  i  C  U  L  T  I  ?  R  E 


"Crop  F^eport 

as  of 
September  1,  1953 


BUf^EAU    OK    AGFMCULTU  RAU  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C. , 
Septecber  10,  1953 

3;  00"  PVMVXEJWr) 


POTATOES  1/ 


G-EO  uP 


Yield  per  acre 


AMD 


Maine 

Mass, 
Conn.  ■ 

II.  Y., Up-State 
Pa. 


Average 
1942--51 

364 
208 
167 
195 
228 
226 
■  277 
183 
178 
101 


Bushels  

360 
255 
180 
205 
245 
255 
325 
250 
225 
85 


Indicated 

465 
240 
190 
235 
275 
285 
320 
260 
220 
90 


Average 
1942-51 


_Produ(:ti.on 
•     1952  ' 


Indicated 
1953 


Thousand  Isushels 


61,943 
X5182 
1,308 

i ,  302 
3,132 
16,533 

16,486 
1?,436 
2.436 


52,200 
1,046 
774 
1,702 
1,152 
2,218 
17,225 
13,500 
14,400 
1,190 


70,325 
960 
835 
1^974 
1,210 
2,422 
17,280 
13,250 
13  J  200 
_1...350_ 


—^—Eastern 

Ohio 

Ind. 

ill. 

Mich. 
Wis.  .. 

Minn,--.'.  ■- 
lovra 
I.Eak. 
3 . Dak , 


_9_Central„ 

NolDr. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

K.Mex. 

Utah 

Her, 

'.Tfashe 

Oreg, 

Calif.  .1/  _ 


11  V.'estern  249.9       328,,  5 


252^3 
166 
163 
93 
132 
131  . 
130 
112 
151  • 
103  _ 
136,7 
182 
158 
253 
184 
253 
106 
199 
216 
310 
270 
338  _ 
249.9 


-2  92^7 
200 
210 
80 
185 
215 
180 
125 
180 
115 


185, 

245~ 

^245 

310 

240 

385 

100 

255 

310 

410 

345 

380 


346,3 

225 

2:c0 

70 
3.85 
190 
170 

90 
180 
150  _ 

i7a«£ 

214 
225 
280 
210 
320 
125 
250 
320 
400 
320 

asa  _ 

299..^ 


29  LAi'E 

^  _S5ATES   

IhTSPaEI'IATB  STATES; ' 

F.J. 

Del, 

Md. 

Va, 

Mo . 

|Cans.fi  ■  _ 

7  IHTEH4BD, 
 ^STATES  J: 

36  LATE  & 
IITTSEKSD* 


127,025 
7,170  , 
4,109 
1,497 
16,036 
12,363 
16,792 
2,483 
19,744 
_  E»  i58 
^•'l.l52 
10,146 
2,391 
40,236; 

1,946 
17,598 
270 
2,981 
497 
10,210 
11,214 
_13,167 
110,554 


105j.4g'?'_ 
4,800 
2,520 
520 
10,360 
12,040 
12,240 
1,250 
14,040 
.  _l.i.265_ 
"  59.035 


7,595 
2,572 
42,780 
1,680 
20,020 
80 
3,162 
527 
10,660 
11,335 
15^960 
'116^421 


.122_,  81 7_ 
5,400 
2,860 
420 
10,545 
12,730 
13.260 
900 
16,200 
.  _liP00._ 
.  64,115_ 
6,420 
2 . 362 
41 , 440 
1,386 
17,920 
75 
3,375 
512 
11,600 

12,160 
.  15_il2Q_ 

.112^3:20_ 


206 o5-  _  _27ia_  _  275.2  _  _  320,330      _280jt.853  229 .3J}2_  „ 


218 
114 
125 
148 

92 
111 

95 


186 
175 
122 
138 
82 
90 
55 


233 
269 
131 
174 

82 
35 
33 


11,225 
394 
1,703 
8,359 
3  j,  125 
2,711 
1,404 


4,836 
862 
781 
4,692 
1,553 
1,080 
220 


5,825 
1,775 
878 
6,264 
1,558 
424 
139 


148  a ■  132.0 


153o2 


28,922 


14^029_ 


258 o2        264.1  349,252 


_294j.892_ 


.  J6_,a63_ 
_316_lfi5_ 
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POTATOasV.1/  (Continued) 


...  ./^ieiA_-pex._5;.cre 

 ■ 

e   

__Prodac.fci.on 

Average 

'  1952 

Indicated 

;  Average 

'  1952 

ndicated 

:  1942^-51 

.  „° 

1953 

I     1 942-51 

1953 

IT  A  "DT  V    C  fl  A  fTiTP  C  . 

iliARbl  SiAiiiiS; 

Sushels 

'thousand  Duslaels 

13S 

124 

132 

9,513 

i?,^456 

6  J  204 

5  c  C , 

112 

154 

J-iO 

i  ;  'tiO 

U-a , 

72 

76 

/  f 

1  138 

456 

462 

J  la^ 

170 

246 

236 

4,  696 

7,526 

9  734 

■  87 

80 

81 

2 ',879 

lj360 

l,29o 

AT  n 

AO 

3,907 

4  J,  118 

&,0&8 

M  i  s  s  o 

69 

55 

63 

1.445 

Ark,. 

83 

65 

43  . 

2,627 

780 

^73 

Las 

60 

72 

86 

I5847 

763 

lp075 

Oklac 

72 

80 

50 

1,236 

400 

240 

98 

120 

109 

4,040 

2,040 

2,398 

Arizo 

286 

370 

361 

1,403 

1,517 

2 , 094 

Calif 0  1/ 

387 

430 

400 

24,780 

25,800 

32^800 

13  EAELY 

 STATES  

  152,7 

_  _205^8  

_212,-6_  _ 

_61,755  „ 

_.  52j_612_  _ 

_64,261 

191.2 

248,6 

253,7 

411,007 

~347 , 504 

360,925 

1/Earlv  a:nd  late 

crops  shovm 

separate  1;/ 

for  California;  comb 

ined  for  all 

other 

Stateso 


STOZPCTATOSS 


ieldjoer  aci 

e 

Production 

STATE 

Average 
.  L  ..-1942-.51 

•     1952  • 

Indicated 
1953_  _ 

Average 
>_  19:^2-51 

;    1952  ; 

dicated 
1953  

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

146 

150 

170 

2,307 

2,100 

2^550 

Ind, 

119 

110 

110 

141 

55 

55 

111. 

93 

90 

80 

99 

88 

Iowa 

99 

110 

90 

142 

110 

90 

Mo, 

101 

SO 

50 

545 

176 

120 

Eans  c 

108 

60 

35 

184 

42 

24 

Del, 

130 

125 

125 

155 

75 

50 

Md. 

152 

155 

145 

1,188 

775 

8?0 

Va„ 

120 

130 

130 

2,687 

2,210 

2 , 470 

N.C. 

107 

100 

90 

5,492 

3 , 900 

4,050 

s,c. 

96 

80 

90 

4,929 

2,080 

2,520 

Ga, 

77 

70 

80 

5,230 

1,680 

2,080 

Fla, 

67 

70 

70 

875 

560 

•  840 

Ky, 

86 

80 

80 

1,056 

400 

432 

Tennr 

97 

95 

90 

2.620 

1 , 140 

Ala. 

81 

60 

75 

4,406 

1^020 

1,200 

Miss^ 

87 

57 

80 

4,351 

1,083 

1-440 

Ark. 

80 

60 

65 

1,523 

402 

422 

La* 

94 

90 

105 

9,418 

7^920 

10; 135 

0k.U, 

70 

50 

75 

482 

100 

150 

Texas 

82 

45 

85 

4,372 

1 . 215 

2,235 

Calif. 

103 

115 

120 

1,172 

l.,150 

U  N  !T  ED   STATES  DEPARTM  EN  T  OF  A  G  R  I  C  U  L,  T  U  R  E 
Crop  Report  buheau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  0., 

.,   .  as  of  G  R  D  P  R  E  P  O  R  T  I  N  G  B  O  A  R  D  S,epteinli£r  1  O^-lSSa 

Sei)ttiB]?er,l#...l?§3.   \_  ^:l9^;£::i^-^^*l!:rl!yj: 

^  _  Mlj^L^ODUCBD.  PiJH  MIIfK.COW_IN  HERBS  pPT_BY  pPORUMiS  ly   

Si^ate       J  '■.  ^   —  SejBteBibe£: " 

'.  6M  '      s     ■  :.'-A.verage 


1951      : . - 

• 

• 
• 

'  1952 

■ 

1953 

'  Pounds 

•— ■  — — ' 

18.8 

•  '  XO.  f 

•  19.6 

la  7  ' 

17.4  •  . 

17, <s 

XO,  0 

■  20,2 

.  20,4 

. .  .  ^ 

19.7 

19,2 

<il,  7 

' ; 20,5  ; 

,.  20,6 

18,3 

' : 23, 0 

oo,l 

PI  a*  " 
<^x,  a 

-.-.^^  20^0_  .._ 

^ 

— 

— - 

20j(.54 

M      MP.  «M 

_  20j,14 

_  I9u.37  _ 

:  19.3 

19,6 

17,3 

.  18,5 

' "  IB , 7 

18,1. 

.  , ,  19.2 

. . i9,2 

17,8. 

.  ■  21,5 

22,4 

22,5 

^  ^  ^ 

— 

— 

«W  » 

19^.72  ~ 

•f 

—  — 

T  Q  .  QQ 

— 

■■'   16,5       '  ' 

'  16,3 

14.9 

:     -  ■  18.2       -  ' 

17^  o 

'  15,9  .". 

15,7 

13,1 

,     •  16,3  , 

,16.2 

14,5 

14,7  ■ 

.:  13.4 

13.5 

■  16,1 

.  A.6.4 

,';  - 

15.7 

16j,0 

J.4.9 

-i.  — 

_,^5jl2  

— 

.  .15.89 

>.  

15^01  _ 

'■■  . ,  ibTs 

IB. 4 

19.0  .  . 

16,7 

16.4 

16.1  r- 

14.5 

15,0 

13,6  ■  • 

14,4 

15.4 

15,2'  • 

11.9 

12.2 

12.0*  ' 

 10.4 

_  _    i4j.58;  v:^' 

.  14.47  _ 

 ^ 

_  14^64  _. 

13.7  : 

13,6 

14.2 

12 .9  V  • " , . 

12,2 

13.1 

9,7    -  . 

.9,3 

• 

9,0. 

8,5  '.  •  ' 

■  .'7,9 

8.4  ■ 

10.7 

'9,6 

f.  " 

. 

9.0' 

'10.6    "  ' 

.  10.6 

11.5  ' 

_'_aj.6  

 9^0  

_  .  10^39  _ 

—  _ 

10. 7^:^ 

ia.5  • 

..  ,17/5 

'17.f  r 

21,5 

.20,,  2 

21.0 

20c3 

i9.5 

18.8. 

16.5 

17,4 

18.0  ' 

1  21, 8 

•  22.2 

2ia  . 

•  21,4 

21.8 

22.6 

:     •  19»4 

19,0 

19.6  ; 

1  21j.4  . 

_  21j>7_  _ 

_  22^.7;.  _ 

20.08  ""  ' 

20^03 

20.89 

mne  17,5 
if.H.  17,2 

n,  15,8 

Mass,  19.0 
Conn,        '  V       18, 8 

N-lr.  :  19.1 

21.2: 

Mtl._  _  .C.'^  l8a95  - 

Ohio  "  17.6=  ,■ 

Ind,  17.0  . 

HI,  .V       .   .    16.  a  . 

Mich.  19.5;  - 

Via,  ,   .^  ..  XfjJL,.,  

^•i»Seitj(..-- -  I   i7*6^X^ 

Minn.      ,  ,     '  •  14,6 

Iowa       ' '    ■  V  15.9'  . 

Mb.''  14.1':::' 
H.Dak,     '[\  14,6/ 
S,i)ak,     /  ;  ^  13,6 

15,2  /■ 

ians^-_  -.■^■Vi_"i:/.^^'  14^1.  _  . 

C'-.  17,4". 

Va,         ;  15.  ^: 

Vf,Va.  14,8 

N.C.  '     14,3  • 

S.C.  12.0 

-  _  11-  :  9u.9_  - 

B.Atl,_  "  •  '13^97  _ 

Ky.  .::  ~    14,3  •  • 

Tenn,  13,1'. 
Ala,  9,6 
Miss,  8.3  . 

Ark.  9,9  V 

okia,  10.3 

Te^,  .   .  _  _  „8^8i,,._  _ 

Mont.      ■'       '  :": .     16. S-; 

Idaho  (  19,4 

Wyo.       :  .■  18,0  ' 

Colo.      /.  V:.  15,8- 

Utah  18, 7- 

Wash,  20.5 
Or6g.  18.2' 

Saiil._   _  20j.r  ,  _  . 

j^est^  _  _\  18^63: 

i-S.^  15r42:_  ^  I6a96._   .46*62  _  ^>_;^:_  _  16^.27, _ 

■  ,-..1/  Averages  represent  daily  .n life:  production  d.ivided.  by  the  iotal- nturiber.  of  milk 

.cpws^  (in  miXk!;o.r  dry).  .Figures  for  Hew  .England' Stat  e.s  and- JTfew  Jersey,  are-,  based  on" 
combined  returns  from  crop  and  special  da.iry  re-porters;  others  represent  crop 
reporters  only.    Averages  for  some  less-lcii^ortnnt  dairy  States  are  not  shown 
separately. 


Crop  R 

as 

Sept  ember 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  O F  A G R I C U L t UR E 

EPORT  BUREAU  OF  AGRicuuTURAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,   D.  C.  , 

of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  ^^p.^eiP^er  10,  1953, 

1.  1953  3:00  P.M.  (I5.D.T,) 


AUGUST  EGG  PHODUCTION 
Eggs  per 
100  layer__ 

I1I52  I,  I  2^252  I 
Kvunber 


State  ; 
and  J 
Divi_si_onj 

Maine 
N.H.  ' 
Vt. 

Mass.'  ' 
I » 

Conn.  •■ , ; 
N.I.  , 
N.J, 

Paj.  

a;Ati.~  " 

Oliib*"' 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich, 

Wis.  

E.M.Centj 
Minn, 
Iowa 
Mo. 

W.Dak,  • 

S.Dak. 

Nebr, 

Kans_.  

J/«ij._Cent, 

Del."* 

Md. 

Va. 

U,Va, 

N.G. 

S.G. 

Ga. 

Flao 

5,Atl."  " 

l^y- """" 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Arke 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas   

S^Gentji^ 

Mont , 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

W.Mex, 

Ariz, 

Utah 

heY, 

Uash. 

Greg. 

Calif _ 

V/est , 

U.S. 


Number  of  layers  on 
hand  during  Au^nist 

I1I5I  I  I  „  I9i3l  I 
Thousands 

"3.317 
2,250 

765 

'  518 
>.688 


 ^^9*^1  Jgj^  J>^<iuced^  

During  August    : Jan. -Aug.  incl. 

I9i2~  7  ZllS.  Z  C  2^123  7  31953 1 

I^Iillions 


3,232 
2.093 
781 
^,151 
496 
3,487 
10,808 
12,692 
17.124_ 
*  547864_ 

"  12T547 
11.938 
14,662 
7,208 
9jl632_ 

.  55.987 
16,459"" 
19,830 
11,779 
3,034 
5.637 
7.826 
-.8j.696_ 
.  23j.2il_ 
736 
2,771 
5.600 
2,419 
7.150 
2,966 
5' ^58 
2.106 
■  "587956" 

6,217 
4,780. 
4,645 
4,593 
2,704 

5,757 
i6.249_ 

il"253 
17231 
1,266 
512 
1,976 
585 
432 

1,979 
106 
3.321 
2,357 
i6j.396_ 
30 . 161 
2947422" 


10v,674 
14.,  362 
17,780 
_57.l94 

12,545 
12.535 

14, 188 
7.415 
9;  942 

-56,625 
16,10TJ 
19; 809 
11,344 
2,954 
5r537 

7r9l6 

-  8^52 
71,.816 
,698 
2,820 
5, '422 
2, -406 
8,068 
3,180 

2,378 
-30,i3S 
6.532 
6,072 
4..  718 
4.578 
4j304 
2:,  614 
5.382 
_14:,729 
48,929 
1,2'28 
1,252 
500 
1.958 
622 

437 
1.901 

104 
3;  282, 

2,265 
16,22G 

"30 ,269 

295,769 


1 

1650 

1 

,609 

54 

53 

1 

,593 

1 

33 

38 

1 

.662 

1 

,624 

13 

r 

12 

1 

.655 

1 

.705 

69 

76 

X 

,  0C.0 

X 

^1 9 

Q 

0 
0 

1 

,606 

X 

,65^ 

5o 

6X 

1 

.531 

•  1 

.507 

165 

161 

1 

.519 

•  1 

.569 

193 

225 

1 

,432  ^ 

__  1 

.ii9  _ 

-  --^it5_ 

—  270 

1 

.i24  " 

1 

,564 

"  "836"" 

"  904 

1 

,460 

"  I 

.525  " 

183" 

191 

1 

.383 

/  1 

,432 

165 

180 

1 

.383 

.  1 

1 

/i  0 

.^32 

.  ,  1 

,500 

103 

T  T  1 

111 

1 

.500 

.  i 

.538 

till, 

-15^ 

1 

.425  " 

■~'i 

.476 

7W 

,  ;836 

I 

,510'* 

,  61'8  " 

"  "'258"" 

.'261 

1 

.531 

'1 

*593 

304 

J  316 

1 

1364 

^1 

.398 

161 

'  -159 

1 

,488 

•1 

,479 

45 

•       :  44 

1 

,466 

1 

;54l 

83 

'  85 

1 

,401 

1 

,410 

110 

'  112 

1 

.J52 

_,i 

,44j  _ 

-  -.118^ 

-  118 

T 

X 

■—"Hi  .2''-. 

— 

7  09*^ 

1 

,318 

1 

10 

9 

1 

T 

.1 

.3o9 

36 

9? 

1 

,271 

■1 

1 

'r 

1 

,  W7 

1 

r^76 

oil 

36 

1 

t<-f  f 

X 

XU*) 

1 

,122 

•1 

.'262 

33 

'  "  40 

1 

,153 

"i 

,246 

59 

'  67 

1 

,252 

:  1 

.364 

26 

■  32 

T 

,"241  ~ 

,325  " 

"  "3"5o" 

"  lio^ 

X 

,  cel. 

X 

•  '  ft*; 

1 

147 

1 

71 

71 
1 J 

1 

!o94 

1 

.277 

52 

60 

1 

.023 

'1 

.172 

48 

54 

1 

,132 

1 

,218 

52 

'  52 

1 

,048 

1 

,150 

28 

•  30 

1 

,166 

1 

,336 

§7 

72 

1 

,166 

1 

,321 

189 

•  195 

1 

,139  _ 

1. 

,269 

584 

621 

1 

,389 

1 

,432 

17 

18 

1 

,^97 

X 

,  ^yx 

19 

x9 

1 

,451 

.  1 

,504 

7 

•  8 

1 

,420 

1 

,500 

28 

.  29 

1 

,389 

1 

,352 

8 

,  8 

1 

,321 

i 

,364 

6 

■  6 

1 

,544 

1 

,519 

31 

29 

1 

,472 

1 

,442 

2 

1 

1 

,541- 

1 

,643  • 

51 

"  54 

1 

,544  . 

■  1 

,606 

36 

1 

,668 

.  1 

,674 

273  ■ 

^-  280 

1 

,585 

~  I 

,612 

478" 

"  488 

1 

,401 

,469 

1^1251 

4,346 

430 

282 

115 
585 
70 
451 
1,571 
1.634 
2_,468 
"7.606" 
"17921 
1.890 
2,228 
1,116 
1,476_. 
_87631 
27634" 
3,344 
1.909 
447 
936 
1,295 
-.1^32^- 
llj.9J9^ 
102 
377 
815 
351 
950 
345 
611 
270__ 
>.378ll 
892 
749 

481 
542 
296 
844 
2j.l65 
6.519^ 

179 
188 

75 
291 

86 

58 
303 

16 
525 
388 
2j_422__ 

1^^531^ 
43^o47_ 


439 
^93 
104- 
616 
,68 
465 
1.550. 
1.796 
2a.628 
I7.959" 
1.987 
1.925 
2,193 
1,120 

_1'516_ 

•'8,741 
"27^3" 

m 

437. 

'914 
i;24l' 
-lj.282 
11.760 

"  "  ?7"' 
379- 
780- 
347. 
994 
37^- 
623 
311 
3.903 
894'' 
736 
540 
514 
528 
282 
746 
_1.951 
6.191 
180 
190 
73 
263 
84 
58 
2^2 
.15 
512 
'372 

__4_,518 
43^-072 
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Penalt;'-  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  too  stage  $300* 
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